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NEW NOVEL OF GIPSY LIFE. 





Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ROMMANY STONE 


By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


MORNING LEADER. 
‘A romance quite worthy of being 
classed with ‘ Lorna Doone.”’ 


WORLD. 

‘The “ Rommany Stone” is excellent 
fiction, and insinuatingly instructive as 
well.’ 

SCHOOLMASTER. 

‘A vividly-drawn and fascinating 
story. ... The “Rommany Stone” will 
go a long way to establish Mr. Yoxall’s 
position as one of the most promising 
of living novelists.’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
‘Mr. Yoxall is an expert 
magic. He knows all about gipsy 
ways apparently, and he has woven a 
romance about their doings and their 
relations with certain Derbyshire folk at 
the end of the eighteenth century which 
is fascinating, picturesque, and in places 
quite powerful.’ 


in gipsy 


METHODIST RECORDER. 

‘We heartily congratulate Mr. Yoxall 
on having produced a first-rate book, 
which entitles him to a place amongst 
the best writers of modern fiction. Mr. 
Yoxall has the power of sustained 
effort which every successful novelist 
must possess. He writes with verve and 
go, and there is not a dull passage in 
the book.’ 


| the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


capital piece of work. 
| brisk, moving story of a few adventurous 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 
‘A clever and powerful story, affording 
a vivid picture of life in Derbyshire at 


, 


TIMES. 
‘The characters are well drawn and 
real, without being conventional. The 


| quality of the book which makes it worth 


reading, and, no doubt, caused it to be 


| written—is the knowledge it shows of 
| gipsy life and gipsy feelings—that, one 


feels to be genuine.’ 


METHODIST WEEKLY. 
‘The “ Rommany Stone” is a very 
clever and fascinating piece of fiction. 
Its plot is full of interest, surprise, and 


| excitement, the literary style is most 
| felicitous and graceful, and the atmo- 
| sphere of the book is charming. 


Some 
of the scenes are memorable, and the 


| descriptions delightful.’ 


DERBY MERCURY. 
‘We think the “ Rommany Stone” a 
It is a good, 


days, which will be read with eagerness, 


| with interest, and with entertainment ; 


it has many quaint touches which show 
that Mr. Yoxall has both skill and 
humour; its attractiveness never weakens, 
and it will enhance its author’s reputation 
as a novelist.’ 
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WINTER IS COMING STARTLING 
AGAIN, SO ARE OFFER OF 


PING-PONG AND CELLULOID BALLS 
TABLE-TENNIS. 12 FOR 6°. 


Last year we offered to send, post-free (in the United 
Kingdom), 12 “Globe Polish” Celluloid Balls for 
Ping-Pong or Table-Tennis, guaranteed regulation 
size and of highest quality, for 6d. We sold 
Thousands. This year we make the same offer. This 








BALLS FOR 





| is an amazing bargain for you. Send early, as all 
orders will be executed in strict rotation, and last 
year the demand was so great that we frequently got 
| a little behind with deliveries. 
RAIMES & CO., Limited, TREDEGAR ROAD, BOW, LONDON, E. 


and STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


BEING 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS 
PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO. 


No. CXC. 


DONT COUCH fr 
KEATINC’S LOZENCES 
EASILY CURE 


THE WORST COUCH, 


Avueust 31, 1902. 


*,* Copies of Notes on Books are for- 
warded free by post by Messrs. LONGMANS 
& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; or 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A.; 
or 32 Hornby Road, Bombay. 


WORKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 


A LA MODE COOKERY: Up-to-Date Recipes. With 24 Plates, 16 of which 
are printed in colours. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


One gives relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 13)d. 
tins everywhere. 











Orown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. each. 


CAKES y. 
EES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 


DOGS: a Manual for Amateurs. a 
DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A 
LA MODE, 


DRESSED 7 
ESSE VEGETABLES A LA 


DRINKS A LA MODE. 
ENTREES A LA MODE. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. 
GARDENING A LA MODE. 

Part I. Vegetables, ls. 6d. Part II. Fruits, ls. 6d. 
NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MODE. 





NEW-LAID EGGS. 
OYSTERS A LA MODE. * 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA 


SAVOURIESA LA MODE. —_ 
SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. 

TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INOOMES, 


NELES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0’8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


James the Sixth and the Gowrie Mystery. 
By ANDREW LANG. With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in colour, 
2 Photogravure Portraits, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
' [Jn October. 
*2* This book tries to throw new light, from contemporary manuscripts hitherto 
unpublished, on the unsolved problem of the‘ Gowrie Conspiracy’ (1600) and on its 
sequel in the affair of Logan of Restalrig in 1608-1609. One factor in the problem is 


definitely settled, and the author trusts that he has demonstrated the innocence of the 
hing. 


Reproductions of handwriting, in the matter of the disputed plot-letters, portraits, 
and pictures of Falkland Palace, Restalrig, Dirleton, and Fastcastle, are given. 








ees eye ae 


Historical Essays: being the Introductions to certain 
volumes of the ‘Rolls Series. By WILLIAM StTusBs, D.D. late 
Bishop of Oxford. Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. [Jn the press. 

*% The Introductions in this volume are from the following issues: ‘ Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, ‘ The Historical Works of Master Ralph de Diceto, ‘ The Chronicle 
of the Reigns of Henry Il. and Richard I, A.D. 1169-1192; known commonly under 
the name of Benedict of Peterborough, Vol. II.; ‘ The Chronicle of Roger of Hovenden, 

Vols. III. and IV.,; ‘Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I., Vols. I. 


and II. Itinerarium ; ‘ The Historical Collections of Walter of Coventry’; ‘ Chronicles 
of the Reigns of Edward I. and Edward IT) Vols. I. and I. 


Mallet du Pan and the French Revolution. 
By BERNARD MALLET. With Portrait. 8vo. [lu the press. 


~ 
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Diary of a Journey to England in the Years 
1761-1762. By Count FREDERICK KIELMANSEGGE. With 4 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Jn October. 


SONNY OOOO 0" 


Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, during her 
Residence in London, 1812-1834. Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 14s, net. [Jn a few days. 


PPD PPL PIII OY 


Rochester, and other Literary Rakes of the Court of 
Charles I1., with some account of their Surroundings. By the 
Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘ The Life of a Prig,’ &c. 


8vo. [Jn the press. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & €0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


New, thoroughly Revised, Enlarged 
and Completed Edition of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
‘The Great Boer War.’ 


SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, completing over 63,000 copies printed. 
Ready on October 11. With Maps. Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


*,* This revised and corrected edition contains the fullest and most authentic 
account extant of the whcle course of the War, and is indispensable 
to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the subject. 








On October 3. THIRD and REVISED EDITION. With a New Preface. Two vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Leste Srepuen, K.O.B., Author of ‘ Hours in a Library,’ ‘The Life 
of Henry Fawcett,’ &. 


On October 3. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. 


With an Introduction on Religious Music among Primitive and Ancient Peoples. By EDWARD DICKINSON, 
Professor of the History of Music, Oberlin College. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. ROBERT BRIDCES’ POEMS. 
Immediately. Small crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. Vol. V. 


CoNTENTS :—The Christian Captives—The Humours of the Court—Notes. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Just published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. Short Stories. By Srantey 


J. WEYMAN, Author of ‘Count Hannibal,’ ‘ The Castle Inn,’ &c. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Published to-day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. By Karsanine Tynan, Author 


of ‘ The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘ A Daughter of the Fields,’ ‘ She Walks in Beauty,’ &c. 


By H. SETON MERRIMAN. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VULTURES. By Henry Seron Merrmmay, 


Author of * The Sowers,’ ‘ In Kedar’s Tents,’ ‘ The Velvet Glove,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s 
SKETCH,.—*‘ In construction and power it would be hard to surpass. . . . The book is an exceedingly 
able one, and will be welcomed as an oasis in the almost sterile desert of ‘to-day’ 's literature.” 


By Seay HOPE. On October 7. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By Awrnoxy 


Hops, Author of ‘ The God in the Oar,’ ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,’ ‘Tristram of Blent,’ &c. 





By A. E. W. MASON. 


On October 28. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. By A. E. W. Masoy, 


Author of ‘Miranda of the Balcony,’ ‘ Ensign Knightley,’ ‘ The Courtship of Maurice Buckler,’ ns-4 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 











Messrs. LONGMANS & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Rural England. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of ‘A Farmer's Year.’ With 
Agricultural Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
2 vols. 8vo. [Jn the press. 
*,* In this book (with much added matter) Mr. —— has incorporated the 
substance of the letters contributed by him last year to the ‘ Daily Express’ which dealt 
with his investigations into the agricultural and social state of the majority of the 
English counties. The work furnishes a record of the rural conditions prevailing in 
those parts of England visited by the author in 1901 and 1902, and, together with the 


evidence collected, sets _. the public the conclusions at which he has arrived and the 


remedies which are, in his opinion, necessary to retain a larger proportion of its popu- 
lation on the land. 


Edward Bowen: a Memoir. 
With Appendices. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. BOWEN. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. [ln the press. 


i" The subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistant-Master at Harrow, 
and the author of ‘Harrow Songs. 


The Life of the Right Hon. Professor F. Max 
Miiller, K.M. late Foreign Member of the French Institute. By 
Mrs. MAX MULLER. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


2 vols. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


Records of Lumsden’s Horse. 
Edited by H. H. S. PEARSE. With a Map, and numerous Portraits 
and Illustrations in the Text. 4to. [Jn the press. 


** This book will give a full account of the formation of the Force and the 
services rendered by it during the Boer War. Details are also given of the subscrip- 
tion list and expenditure and of the names of the men. 


The Discovery and Decipherment of the Trilingual 


Cuneiform Inscriptions. By ARTHUR JOHN BooTtH, M.A. With 
a Plan of Persepolis. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


History of Civilization in England. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 





Seman, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


New Publications. 


SOSSSSSSOSSSOSSOSOSO OSES TED 


SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN EASTERN SKY. 


By the EARL OF RONALDsHAY, F.R.G.8. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: a Record of 1900 and 1901. 
Reprinted from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ By ANNALIST. In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 
[ZJmmediately. 


THE MECHANISM OF WAR. By ‘Linesman,’ Author of ‘ Words 
by an Eyewitness: the Struggle in Natal.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Jonn G. 


ROBERTSON, Lecturer in the University of Strassburg. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by J. H. 


LOBBAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. H. Mutvar. 
Being the new volume of ‘ Periods of European Literature.’ Edited by Professor 
SAINTSBURY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


MEMORIES: GRAVE AND GAY. Forty Years of School 
Inspection. By JoHN KERR, LL.D. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





SIX NEW NOVELS, Gs. each. 


THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE: a Romance. By Davin 
S. MELDRUM, Author of ‘Holland and the Hollanders,’ ‘The Story of Margrédel,’ 
‘Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe.’ Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE COLONEL SAHIB: an Anglo-Indian Romance. By Garrett 


MILL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. By Sypney C. Grier, 
Author of ‘The Warden of the Marches,’ ‘The Kings of the East,’ ‘ Peace with 
Honour,’ &c. Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. Translated from 


the French by J. STORER CLoUsTON, Author of ‘The Lunatic at Large’ &c. In 


1 vol, crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
YOUTH, AND OTHER TALES. By Joszrx Conran, Author of 
‘Lord Jim’ &c. &e. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. By W.E. W. Cotuis, Author of 
‘The Don and the Undergraduate’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B. &c. 
Edited by STUART J. REID, Author of ‘The Life and Times of 
Sydney Smith’ &c. With 3 Photogravure Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 
** Sir Edward Blount’s reminiscences open with the return of Lord Anglesey after 
the Battle of Waterloo, and practically end with the death of Queen Victoria. He 
describes his life as a schoolboy at St. Mary's College, Oscott, under Dr. Walsh and 
Monsignor Weedall, his life as a Foreign Office clerk, and as an attaché in Rome and 
Paris in the reigns of George IV. and William IV., and his subsequent career in the 
French capital as an English banker and as a pioneer of railways in France. The 
book throws vivid sidelights on the reign of Louis Philippe and the Revolution of 1848, 
the early days of the Second E mipire, the Mexican War, and the Siege of Paris. Sir 
Edward Blount was Her Majestys Consul during the closing dramatic weeks of the 
investment of Paris, and the letters which he despatched by ‘balloon to his wife are 
freely quoted, and give a realistic picture of the privations of the beleaguered city when 
the advance of the German A rmy cut off all communication with the outer world. 
The book also contains many interesting details abvut political and social celebrities, 
railway progress in France, Club Life, &c. 








Bacteria in Daily Life. 
_ By Mrs. PERCY FRANKLAND, F.R.C.S. [lu the press. 

‘ The hygienic applications of Bacteriology in regard to water, milk, air, disease 
wal aavicalanre are some of the questions discussed by the light of ‘the latest’ investi- 
gations which have been made in these directions. The author has endeavoured to 
deal with the subject in a manner both intelligible and interesting to non-scientific 
people, while sacrificing nothing to secure accuracy in regard to the facts brought 
forward. 


An Essay on Laughter: its Forms, its Cause, its 
Development, and its Value. By JAMES SULLY, M.A. LL.D. 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 

‘°° This book will deal pretty fully with all sides of the subject, including the 
genesis of the laugh, the early development of mirth in the individual and in the race, 
and the function of laughter in soctal life and in art. 


The Principles of Land Defence, and their Application 


to the Conditions of To-day. By Capr, AIN H. F. THUILLIER, R.E. 
With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


Light Railway Construction. 
By RICHARD MARION PARKINSON, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. With 
85 Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. { Ready. 


SRR SN NP LILLIE LILI OSS 


The Analysis of Steel Works Materials. 
By HARRY BREARLEY and FRED. IBBOTSON, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Demonstrator in Metallurgy, University College, Sheffield. With 
85 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. net. [ Ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Great Mountains and Forests of South 
America. By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of ‘The Great Deserts 
and Forests of North America.’ With Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ln October. 


MAY ron 








The Cross-Bow: its History, Construction, and 
Management. By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. Author of 
‘Letters to Young Shooters’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 4to. ee [/n the press. 

Old English Songs and Dances. 

Decorated in Colours by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Imperial 
4to. paper boards, half buckram. [Jn October. 
CONTENTS.—SONGS : O Mother, a Harp—The Song of Willow—Blue Muslin— 
Crimson Velvet—Love Lies Bleeding—Troy Town—The Garden of Weeds— 
Courtiers, Courtiers !—O the Trees, They are so High !—Cupid’s Gardens. DANCES: 


Barley Break—Put on Thy Smock o’ Monday--The Shaking of the Sheets—Lusty 
Gallant—Bobbing Joan—Donkyn Dargeson. 


~—eerw 
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NEW NOVELS. 
The Disentanglers. 
By ANDREW LANG. With 7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. 
ForRD. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 
CONTENTS.—I. The Great Idea—II. From the Highways and Hedges—III. Ad- 
venture of the First Clients—IV. Adventure of the Rich Uncle—V. Adventure of 
the Office Screen—VI. A Lover in Cocky—VII. Adventure of the Exemplary Earl— 
VIII. Adventure of the Lady Patroness—IX. Adventure of the Lady Novelist and 


the Vaccinationist—X. Adventure of the Fair American—XI. Adventure of the 
Miserly Marquis—XII. Adventure of the Canadian Heiress. 


By the Ramparts of Jezreel: a Romance of Jehu, 
King of Israel. By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. With Frontispiece 
by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo. €s. [Nearly ready. 


The Manor Farm. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of ‘Yeoman 
Fleetwood’ &c. With Frontispiece by CLAUD C. DU PRE COOPER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 
Life the Interpreter. 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Jn October. 


*.* This is a story based upon Life and Work in the East End of London. 
The Rommany Stone. 


By J. H. YOXxALL, M.P. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


_ ** This is a story of adventure and of gypsy and Methodist life in the Peak 
aistrict, the period being the beginning of the last century. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1902. 


THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. 
[in October. 





THE ‘GOLLIWOGG’ BOOK FOR 1902. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP. 


With Coloured Pictures by FLORENCE K. UPTON and Verses by BERTHA UPTON. 


hewpines 4to. 6s. [In October. 


NEW STORY BY -EDNA LYALL. 


THE BURGES LETTERS: 


A Record of Child Life in the Sixties. 
By EDNA LYALL. 
With Coloured Plate and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by WALTER S. STACEY. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [In October. 


PIyyrrw — 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: 


Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime President of Virginia. 
By E. P. ROBERTS. 
With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready. 


*,* This book has been compiled chiefly from the writings of Captain John Smith and his 
contemporaries. 


The Editor has tried to simplify some of their narratives, avoiding the discussion of all 
doubtful points, so as to present a plain, straightforward story, as Captain Smith’s literary 
style, though vigorous and sometimes of Shakesperian eloquence, would hardly be intelligible 
to the youthful modern reader, for whom the book is is chiefly intended. 


yw LPI II 


CHUBBY : a teens, 


By Mrs. PENROSE. 
With 8 Illustrations by G. G. MANTON, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, [In October. 


ALICK’S ADVENTURES. 


By W. R. 
With 8 Illustrations wad JOHN HASSALL. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [In October. 


SP RPNSNEN SANNA ASS 


‘THINGS WE THOUGHT OF’: 


Told from a Child’s Point of View. 


By MARY C. E. WEMYSS, Author of ‘All About All of Us.’ 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by ROSAMOND PRAEGER. Crown 8vo. [Zn October. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C08 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOK BY “CANON NEWBOLT. 

Priestly Blemishes: or, Some Secret Hindrances to 
the Realization of Priestly Ideals. A Sequel. Being a Second 
Course of Practical Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
‘Our Society’ and other Clergy in Lent 1902. By the Rev. 
W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Jn October. 








Historical Essays and Reviews. 
By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. &c. late Bishop of 
London. Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready. 


CONTENTS.—Dante—Eneas Sylvius—A Schoolmaster of the Renaissance—A 
Man of Culture—A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century—Wiclif—The Italian 
Bishops of Worcester—The Northumbrian Border—The Fenland—The Harvard 
Commemoration—The Moscow Coronation. 


Reviews.—The Renaissance in Italy, by J. A. SYMONDS—II Principe, Machiavelli, 
edited by L. A. BuRD—Life and Times of Machiavelli, by Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI 
—Caterina Sforza, by CouNT PASOLINI—State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. 


reaeeenrernrn mz 0868600 OOOeeesaaaee 


The Age of the Fathers: being Chapters in the 
History of the Church during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. By 
the late WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 
Edited by WALTER Lock, D.D. Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
and C. H. TURNER, M.A. Magdalen ween Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s. net. ae [Jn the press. 


England and the “Holy See: an Essay towards 
Reunion. By SPENCER JONES, M.A. Rector of Batsford with 
Moreton-in-Marsh. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Jn October. 


The Orford Library of Practical Theology. 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBOLT, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s ; 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A. Principal of the Missionary College, 


Sund ay Dorchester. 
By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A. Vicar of St. Matthew’s, 
Westminster. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Jn the press. 


andbooks for the Clergy. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. Vicar of All Hallows, 
Barking by the Tower. 

A Christian Apologetic. 

By the Very Rev. WILFORD L. RoBBINS, D.D. Dean of Albany, 

Author of ‘An Essay toward Faith.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[/n a few days. 
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‘It is superfluous to praise the ‘‘Silver Library.’’ It contains, perhaps, 
the best collection of cheap copyright classics accessible to the British 
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BAGEHOT (W.). 
Biographical Studies 
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Life and Letters of Erasmus 
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Thomas Carlyle : a History of 
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FICTION. 
DOUGALL (L.). 
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DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN). 


Micah Clarke: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion. With 10 Illustrations 
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and other Tales ., 


The Refugees: a Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations .., 
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FROUDE (J. A.). 
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Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations 
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She: a History of Adventure. 
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The Witch’s Head. 
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The World’s Desire. With 27 

Illustrations... ... eco cee 08 
HARTE (BRET). 
In the Carquinez Weets, ye 
other Stories... ... 
HOPE (ANTHONY). 


The Heart of Petucces Gere. 
With 9 Illustrations .. 


| LANG (A.). 


A Monk of Fife: a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illus. .., 


LEVETT-YEATS (S.). 
The Chevalier D’ Auriac 
MERRIMAN (H. S.). 


Flotsam: a Soy of the nee 
Mutiny... .. 


PHILLIPS-WOLLEY (C.). 
Snap: a Legend of the Lone 
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Mountain. With 13 Illustrations... ... a 


| STEVENSON (R. L.). 


The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables ... 


STEVENSON (R. L.) and 
OSBOURNE (LL). 
The Wrong Box... ... ... ... .. 
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STEPHENSON (FANNY 
VAN DE GRIFT). 
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WEYMAN (STANLEY J.). 
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Romance 
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‘If my advice were asked as to what series of modern books would form 
the best nucleus of a good and inexpensive library, I think I should, with- 


out hesitation, recommend Messrs. 


Longmans’ “‘ Silver Library.’’ 


Many ot 


the most notably good books published in recent years are included in the 
series. They are strongly and elegantly bound, and they cost only 3s. 6d. 


each. ’—DAILY MAIL. 


HISTORY. 
BUCKLE (H. T.) s. da. 
History of Civilization in 
England. 3 vols. Orown 8vo. ... 10 6 


FROUDE (J. A.). 
English Seamen in the al P 
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The Council of Trent S| Saks. od 3 6 
The Divorce a Colnerine “ 

Aragon... * 6 
The English in fectent. 3 be 10 6 
The History of England, From 

the Fall of Wolsey to the —_ of the 
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The Spanish Story of the 

Armada, and other Essays ... ... ... 3 6 


Pe, aby ttt the Writings 
of James Anthony Froude. Edited 
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Journal of the Reigns of King 
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MACAULAY (Lord). 
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Accession of James the Second. 
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Vols. XI.-XII. Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 


Essays, and Lays of Ancient 


Rome, &c. With Portrait and 4 Ilus- 
trations tothe ‘Lays’... ww. 3 6 


MERIVALE (Dean). 


History of the Romans under 
mpire. 8vols. ... ... ... each 3 6 


SMITH (R. BOSWORTH). 


Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans,&. ... 3 6 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


HELMHOLTZ (HERMANN von). 


Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. 
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| CLODD (E.). 


The Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus. 
PROCTOR (R. A.). 
Leisure Readings. By R. A. 


Proctor, EDWARD O1opp, ANDREW 
Wiison, Tuomas Foster, and A. O, 
RANYARD. With Illustrations 


Light Science for Leisure 


Hours. 


Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
momy .. . eee 

Nature Studies a 

Other Suns than Ours... " 

Other Worlds than Ours cr aed 


Our Place among Infinities: 
a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the In- 
finities around us ° 


Pleasant Ways in Science sn 
Rough Ways Made Smooth ... 
The Expanse of Heaven 
The Moon ... ... ... 

The Orbs Around us 


STANLEY (Bishop). 
Familiar History val Sue. 


With 160 IlJustrations 
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WOOD (Rev. J. G.). 
Out of Doors. With 11 Illus. .., 
Petiand Revisited. With33 Illus. 
Strange Dwellings. With 60 Illus. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN). 
Seas and Lands. With 17 Illus. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.). 


Eight Years in Capten. With 
6 Illustrations ... ... 


Rifle and ound in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations . aa 
BENT (Jj. T.). 


The Ruined Cities of Machene- 
land. With 117 Illustrations... 
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‘A bookbuyer might erder the whole ‘‘Silver Library” with absolute 
confidence that every volume would be worth preserving as first-rate 


English literature. ’—INDEPENDENT. 





TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
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With 66 Illustrations... ... 
FROUDE (J. A.). 
Oceana; or, England and her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations ... ... 3 
HOWITT (W.). 
Visits to Remarkable Ptases. 
With 80 Illustrations... 3 
KNIGHT (E. F.). 
The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations ... ... 3 


The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic: $ 
8 py ee J Voyage from Hammersmith 

to Oopenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. 

With Map and 11 Illustrations 


Where Three Empires Meet : 
a Narrative of Recent Travelin Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With 
a Map and 54 Illustrations 


LEES (J. A.) and (CLUTTER- 
BUCK (W. J.). 


B.C. 3887, A Ramble in British 
Columb With Maps and 75 Illus... 3 


NANSEN (F.). 


The First Crossing of Green- 
land. With 142 Illustrationsanda Map 3 


STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE). 


The Play-Ground of Europe 
(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations ... 3 


MENTAL, POLITICAL, AND 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 
BAGEHOT (W.). 


Economic Studies .. .. ... .. 3 
MACLEOD (H. D.). 

Elements of Banking... .. .. 3 
MILL (Jj. S.). 

Political Economy ... 3 

System of Logic . 3 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BAGEHOT (W.). 
Literary Studies. haan Suet. 
3 vols. ... each 
| BARING. GOULD (Rev. Ss). 
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Oxigia and Development of 
Religious Belief. 2 vols. . 
BECKER (W. A.). 


Charicles; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations 


Gallus; or, Roman Scenes in io 
time of Augustus. With 26 Illustrations 
CHURCHILL (WINSTON S.). 


The Story of the Malakand 
— — — a and 


commenmn (Rev. Ww. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.). 


Life and Epistles of st. rae. 
With 46 Illustrations... .., 


Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait... .., 


Red Deer. With 17 Setentiene 


The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. Wits WORE ne cee 


The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in ae 
Oathedral 


Wood Magic: a . Fable. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V.B.., 
LANG (A.). 

Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations... ... 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense 

The Be Book of Socume and 

hosts 

Custom ‘and Myth: : Studies of 

Early Usage and Belief .., 


Myth, Ritual and “Religion. 


6 | MILNER (GEORGE). 


Country Pleasures: the Chro- 

nicle of a Year chieflyinaGarden 
ROSSETTI (MARIA F.). 

A Shadow of Dante 
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NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION OF 
BUCKLE’S ‘CIVILIZATION’ IN 


THE SIL 


x 


VER LIBRARY. 


iss 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


IN 


ENGLAND 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 


New AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
8 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AWSARSSS 


HIS work was first published in two 
volumes 8vo., 1858-61, its author dying 
in 1862, In 1867 a new edition was issued 
in three volumes, crown 8vo., price 24s., of 
which the present cheaper impression is a 
reprint. 
The plan of this work, which is primarily 
a comparison of English civilization with 
that of some other countries, involves, in 
fact, a general survey of the conditions 
under which civilization has been developed, 
checked, or repressed in all countries. For 
this purpose it was necessary to examine 
the effects produced by climate, food, soil, 
and the general aspect of nature on the 
organisation of society and the character of 
individuals, and from these to pass on to 





the cireumstances which have influenced the | 


mental activity of the several European 
vations. The Author was thus obliged to 
analyse minutely the effects of religion, 
literature, and government on the English 
mind, and to enter more fully into the 
history of the English intellect from the 
middle of the sixteenth century; his con- 
clusion from this analysis being that all 
improvements are due to the sceptical or 
inquiring spirit, to which the Clergy were, 
for the most part, strenuously opposed. 

In the second volume the Author sketches 
the history of the French intellect during 
the same period, the chief point of difference 
between the two nations being found in the 
protective spirit which prevented the French 
from becoming free. To this cause is traced 
the failure of the Fronde, while the weak- 


ness of this spirit accounts for the success 
of the Rebellion in England. The reaction 
against this spirit in France issued in the 
great Revolution, with which the eighteenth 
century drew to its close ; and the proximate 
causes of this change are therefore traced 
out, and are found to resolve themselves 
into an increased knowledge of natural 
phenomena. 

The remainder of the work is taken up 
with an examination of the history of the 
Spanish and Scottish intellects. Before 
entering on this part of his task, the 
Author had, as he conceived, established 
the following propositions:—(1) That the 
progress of mankind is measured by their 
knowledge of physical laws; (2) That such 
knowledge must be preceded by a spirit of 
scepticism, which, at first aiding the inves- 
tigation, is afterwards aided by it; (3) That 
the discoveries thus made increase the 
influence of intellectual truths, and diminish 
(relatively, not absolutely) the influence of 
moral truths; and (4) That the great enemy 
of civilization is the protective spirit, by 
which term is meant the notion that society 
cannot prosper unless the affairs of life are 
watched over and protected at nearly every 
turn by the State and the Church. To the 
absolute predominance of this protective 
spirit in Spain the Author traces the paraly- 
sis of Spanish intellect and energy; for this 
spirit fostered superstition, and superstition 
strengthened ignorance, which in its turn 
shut out the only means by which another 
state of things could be brought about. 
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‘In Luke Delmege, the Rev. P. A. Sheehan has given us, in 
delightful style, a deeply interesting study of Irish life and character. 
The simple unexciting story is most instructive to the thoughtful 


English reader. 


The book is replete with such pathetic episodes 


as could only be found in sympathetic narratives of ‘‘ the most 


distressful country.’’ ’—PUNCH. 








LUKE DELMEGE. 


By the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, 


Author of ‘MY NEW CURATE.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 








DAILY EXPRESS—‘ It is a book 
that will appeal most forcibly to Roman 
Catholics and, above all, to Irishmen; but 
even the Protestant and the Saxon can find 
much to hold his interest in this full and 
instructive picture of the life of the priest- 
hood and in the sketches of many types of 
priest.’ 


TATLER.—‘“ Luke Delmege,” besides 
being a most interesting novel, gives you 


SATURDAY REVIEW—‘It is 
one of the very few books which really 
reveal something of the soul of Roman 
Catholic Ireland. Englishmen never under- 
stand that in the things which matter the 
Irishman is deeply reticent.’ 


IRISH ROSARY.—‘The book is one 
that no cultivated Irishman can afford to 
omit reading. . . . The Irish priest has too 


| often been slandered or belittled, and it is 


such an insight into half, or rather more | 


than half, of the eternal Irish question— 
into the heart, that is, of Roman Catholic 
Ireland— as only a priest of Father Sheehan’s 
powers and opportunities of observation 
could show you.’ 


EVENING NEWS.—‘ The Rev. P. A. 
Sheehan knows the Irish and _ their 
characteristics down to their heartstrings, 
and gives many a vivid picture of Irish 
lifeand humour. The book is exceptionally 
well written and full of home truth, coupled 
with much humour and wit. To an Irishman 
or a Catholic it must bear especial interest 
and enjoyment.’ 


| 
| 





an inestimable satisfaction to have amongst 
us one who can portray for us type after 
type of Irish priest, and make each type 
real, and yet pleasing—good, and yet not 
“ goody.”’ 


FREEMAN’S JOURNAL.—‘ Father 
Sheehan has even surpassed the undoubtedly 
high position he won with “My New 
Curate.” The lifelike realism of some of 
the chapters is most marvellous. ... We 
are fairly captivated by such creations 
as Father Pat, Father Tim, and Father 
Martin. -We unhesitatingly commend 
“Luke Delmege” to all our readers, and 
feel satisfied that they will find its pages 
compelling interest from start to finish ’ 
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The Disentanglers.’ 


XII 


ADVENTURE OF THE CANADIAN HEIRESS. 


I. At Castle Skrae. 


: OW vain a thing is wealth,’ said Merton. ‘ How little it can 

give of what we really desire, while of all that is lost and 
longed for it can restore nothing—except churches—and to do 
that ought to be made a capital offence.’ 

‘Why do you contemplate life as a whole, Mr. Merton? 
Why are you so moral? If you think it is amusing, you are very 
much mistaken! Isn’t the scenery, isn’t the weather, beautiful 
enough for you? J could gaze for ever at the “unquiet bright 
Atlantic plain,” the rocky isles, those cliffs of basalt on either 
hand, while I listened to the crystal stream that slips into the 
sea, and waves the yellow fringes of the sea-weed. Don’t be 
melancholy, or I go back to the castle. Try another line!’ 

‘Ah, I doubt that I shall ever wet one here,’ said Merton. 
‘As to the crystal stream, what business has it to be crystal ? 
That is just what I complain of. Salmon and sea-trout are 
waiting out there in the bay, and they can’t come up! Nota 
drop of rain, to call rain, for the last three weeks. That is what 
I meant by moralising about wealth. You can buy half a county, 
if you have the money; you can take half-a-dozen rivers, but all 
the millions of our host cannot purchase us a spate, and without 


' Copyright 1902 by Longmans, Green & Oo, 
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a spate you might as well break the law by fishing in the Round 
Pond as in the river.’ 

‘ Luckily for me Alured does not much care for fishing,’ said 
Lady Bude, who was Merton’s companion. The Countess had 
abandoned, much to her lord’s regret, the coloured and figurative 
language of her maiden days, the American slang. Now (as may 
have been observed) her style was of that polished character 
which can only be heard to perfection in circles socially elevated 
and intellectually cultured—‘in that Garden of the Souls,’ to 
quote Tennyson. 

The spot where Merton and Lady Bude were seated was 
beautiful indeed. They reclined on the short sea grass above a 
shore where long tresses of saffron-hued sea-weed clothed the 
boulders, and the bright sea pinks blossomed. On their right 
the Skrae, now clearer than amber, mingled its waters with the 
sea loch. On their left was a steep bank clad with bracken, 
climbing up to perpendicular cliffs of basalt. These ended 
abruptly above the valley and the cove, and permitted a view of 
the Atlantic, in which, far away, the isle of the Lewis lay like a 
golden shield in the faint haze of the early sunset. On the other 
side of the sea loch, whose restless waters ever rushed in or out 
like a rapid river, with the change of tides, was a small village of 
white thatched cottages, the homes of fishermen and crofters. 
The neat crofts lay behind, in oblong strips, on the side of the 
hill. Such was the scene, of a character common on the remote 
west coast of Sutherland. 

‘Alured is no maniac for fishing, luckily,’ Lady Bude was 
saying. ‘To-day he is cat-hunting.’ 

‘I regret it,’ said Merton; ‘I profess myself the friend of 
cats.’ 

‘ He is only trying to photograph a wild cat at home in the 
hills ; they are very scarce.’ 

‘In fact, he is Jones Harvey, the naturalist again, for the 
nonce, not the sportsman,’|said Merton. 

‘It was as Jones Harvey that he 
blushing, stopped. 





’ said Lady Bude, and, 


‘ That he grasped the skirts of happy chance,’ said Merton. 

‘ Why don’t you grasp the skirts, Mr. Merton?’ asked Lady 
Bude. ‘Chance, or rather lady Fortune, who wears the skirts, 
would, I think, be happy to have them grasped.’ 

* Whose skirts do you allude to?’ 


‘The skirts, short enough in the Highlands, of Miss Macrae,’ 
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said Lady Bude; ‘she is a nice girl, and a pretty girl, and a 
clever girl, and, after all, there are worse things than millions.’ 

Miss Emmeline Macrae was the daughter of the host with 
whom the Budes and Merton were staying at Skrae Castle, on 
Loch Skrae, only an easy mile and a half from the sea and the 
cove beside which Merton and Lady Bude were sitting. 

‘There is a seal crawling out on to the shore of the little 
island!’ said Merton. ‘ What a brute a man must be who shoots 
a seal! I could watch them all day—on a day like this.’ 

‘That is not answering my question,’ said Lady Bude. ‘ What 
do you think of Miss Macrae? I know what you think!’ 

‘Can a humble person like myself aspire to the daughter of 
the greatest living millionaire? Our host can do almost anything 
but bring a spate, and even that he could do by putting a dam 
with a sluice at the foot of Loch Skrae: a matter of a few 
thousands only. As for the lady, her heart it is another’s, it 
never can be mine.’ 

‘Whose is it?’ asked Lady Bude. 

‘Is it not, or do my trained instincts deceive me, that of 
young Blake, the new poet? Is she not “the girl who gives to 
song what gold could never buy”? He is as handsome as a man 
has no business to be.’ 

‘He uses belladonna for his eyes,’ said Lady Bude. ‘I am 
sure of it.’ 

‘Well, she does not know, or does not mind, and they are 
pretty inseparable the last day or two.’ 

‘That is your own fault,’ said Lady Bude; ‘ you banter the 
poet so cruelly. She pities him.’ 

‘I wonder that our host lets the fellow keep staying here,’ 
said Merton. ‘If Mr. Macrae has a foible, except that of the 
pedigree of the Macraes (who were here before the Macdonalds 
or Mackenzies, and have come back in his person), it is scientific 
inventions, electric lighting, and his new toy, the wireless 
telegraph box in the observatory. You can see the tower from 
here, and the pole with box on top. I don’t care for that kind 
of thing myself, but Macrae thinks it Paradise to get messages 
from the Central News and the Stock Exchange up here, fifty 
miles from a telegraph post. Well, yesterday Blake was sneering 
at the whole affair.’ 

‘What is this wireless machine? Explain it to me,’ said 
Lady Bude. 

‘How can you be so cruel ?’ asked Merton. 
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‘Why cruel ?’ 

‘Oh, you know very well how your sex receives explanations. 
You have three ways of doing it.’ 

‘Explain them !’ 

‘ Well, the first way is, if a man tries to explain what “ per 
cent.” means, or the difference of ‘‘ odds on,” or “odds against ”— 
that is, if they don’t gamble—they cast their hands desperately 
abroad, and cry, “Oh, don’t; I never can understand!” The 
second way is to sit and smile, and look intelligent, and think of 
their dressmaker, or their children, or their young man, and then 
to say, ‘Thank you; you have made it all so clear!”’ 

‘ And the third way ?’ 

‘ The third way is for you to make it plain to the explainer 
that he does not understand what he is explaining.’ 

‘ Well, try me; how does the wireless machine work ?’ 

‘Then, to begin with a simple example in ordinary life, you 
know what telepathy is ?’ 

‘Of course, but tell me.’ 

‘Suppose Jones is thinking of Smith, or rather of Smith’s 
sister. Jones is dying, or in a row, in India. Miss Smith is in 
Bayswater. She sees Jones in her drawing-room. The thought 
of Jones has struck a receiver of some sort in the brain, say, of 
Miss Smith. But Miss Smith may not see him; somebody else 
may—say, her aunt, orthe footman. That is because the aunt or 
the footman has the properly tuned receiver in her or his brain, 
and Miss Smith has not.’ 

‘I see, so far—but the machine?’ 

‘That is an electric apparatus charged with a message. The 
message is not conducted by wires, but is merely carried along on 
a new sort of waves—* Hertz waves,” I think, but that does not 
matter. They roam through space, these waves, and wherever 
they meet another machine of the same kind, a receiver, they 
communicate it.’ 

‘Then everybody who has such a machine as Mr. Macrae’s 
gets all Mr. Macrae’s messages for nothing ?’ asked Lady Bude. 

‘They would get them,’ said Merton. ‘But that is where the 
artfulness comes in. Two Italian magicians, or electricians, 
Messrs. Gianesi and Giambresi, have invented an improvement 
suggested by a dodge of the Indians on the Amazon River. They 
make machines which are only in tune with each other. Their 
machine fires off a message which no other machine can receive 
or tap except that of their customer—say, Mr. Macrae. The other 
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receivers all over the world don’t get it: they are not in tune. It 
is as if Jones could only appear as a wraith to Miss Smith, and 
vice versa.’ 

‘ How is it done ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me! Besides, I fancy it is a trade secret, the 
tuning. There’s one good thing about it, you know how Highland 
landscape is spoiled by telegraph posts ?’ 

‘Yes, everywhere there is always a telegraph post in the fore- 
ground.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Macrae had them when he was here first, but he 
has had them all cut down, bless him, since he got the new dodge. 
He was explaining it all to Blake and me, and Blake only scoffed, 
would not understand, showed he was bored.’ 

‘I think it delightful! What did Mr. Blake say ?’ 

‘Oh, his usual stuff. Science is an expensive and inadequate 
substitute for poetry and the poetic gifts of the natural man, who 
is still extant in Ireland. He can flash his thoughts, and any 
trifles of news he may pick up, across oceans and continents, with 
no machinery at all. What is done in Khartoum is known the 
same day in Cairo.’ 

‘What did Mr. Macrae say ?’ 

‘He asked why the Cairo people did not make fortunes on the 
Stock Exchange.’ 

‘And Mr. Blake ?’ 

‘He looked a great deal, but he said nothing. Then, as I 
said, he showed that he was bored when Macrae exhibited to us 
the machine and tried to teach us how it worked, and the philo- 
sophy of it. Blake did not understand it, nor do I, really, but of 
course I displayed an intelligent interest. He didn’t display any. 
He said that the telegraph thing only brought us nearer to all 
that a child of nature j 

‘ He a child of nature, with his belladonna!’ 

‘To all that a child of nature wanted to forget. The machine 
emitted a serpent of tape, news of Surrey v. Yorkshire, and some- 
thing about Kaffirs, and Macrae was enormously pleased, for such 
are the simple joys of the millionaire, really a child of nature. 
Some of them keep automatic hydraulic organs and horrid 
machines that sing. Now, Macrae is not a man of that sort, and 
he has only one motor up here, and only uses that for practical 
purposes to bring luggage and supplies; but the wireless thing is 
the apple of his eye. And Blake sneered.’ 

‘He is usually very civil—indeed, almost grovelling—to the 
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father,’ said Lady Bude. ‘But I tell you for your benefit, Mr. 
Merton, that he has no chance with the daughter. I know it for 
certain. He only amuses her. Now, here, you are clever. . . .’ 

Merton bowed. 

‘Clever, or you would not have diverted me from my question 
with all that science. You are not ill looking.’ 

‘Spare my blushes,’ said Merton ; adding, ‘ Lady Bude, if you 
must be answered, you are clever enough to have found me out.’ 

‘ That needed less acuteness than you suppose,’ said the lady. 

‘I am very sorry to hear it,’ said Merton. ‘You know how 
utterly hopeless it is.’ 

‘ There I don’t agree with you,’ said Lady Bude. 

Merton blushed. ‘If you are right,’ he said, ‘then I have no 
business to be here. What am I in the eyes of a man like Mr. 
Macrae? An adventurer, that is what he would reckon me. I did 
think that I had done nothing, said nothing, looked nothing, but 
having the chance—well, I could not keep away from her. It is 
not honourable. I must go. . . . I love her.’ 

Merton turned away and gazed at the sunset without seeing it. 

Lady Bude put forth her hand and laid it on his. ‘ Has this 
gone on long ?’ she asked. 

‘ Rather an old story,’ said Merton. ‘I ama fool. That isthe 
chief reason why I was praying for rain. She fishes, very keen 
on it. I would have been on the loch or the river with her. 
Blake does not fish, and hates getting wet.’ 

‘You might have more of her company, as I told you, if you 
would not torment the poet so. The green-eyed monster, jealousy, 
is on your back.’ 

Merton groaned. ‘I bar the fellow, anyhow,’ he said. ‘ But, 
in any case, now that I know you have found me out, I must be 
going. If only she were as poor as I am!’ 

‘You can’t go to-morrow—to-morrow is Sunday,’ said Lady 
Bude. ‘Oh, I am sorry for you. Can’t we think of something ? 
Cannot you find an opening? Do something great! Get her 
upset on the loch, and save her from drowning! Mr. Macrae 
dotes on her; he would be grateful.’ 

‘Yes, I might take the pin out of the bottom of the boat,’ 
said Merton. ‘It is an idea! But she swims at least as well as 
Ido. Besides—hardly sportsmanlike.’ 

Lady Bude tried to comfort him; it is the mission of young 
matrons. He must not be in such a hurry to go away. As to 
Mr. Blake, she could entirely reassure him. It was a beautiful 
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evening, the lady was fair and friendly; Nature, fragrant of 
heather and of the sea, was hushed in a golden repose. The two 
talked long, and the glow of sunset was fading; the eyes of 
Lady Bude were a little moist, and Merton was feeling rather 
consoled when they rose and walked back towards Skrae Castle. 
It had been an ancient seat of the Macraes, a clan in relatively 
modern times—say, 1745—rather wild, impoverished, and dirty ; 
but Mr. Macrae, the great Canadian millionaire, had bought the 
old place, with many thousands of acres ‘where victual never 
grew.’ 

Though a landlord in the Highlands he was beloved, for he 
was the friend of crofters, as rent was no object to him, and he 
did not particularly care for sport. He accepted the argument, 
dear to the Celt, that salmon are ground game, and free to all, 
while the natives were allowed to use ancient flint-locked fusils 
on his black cocks. Mr. Macrae was a thoroughly generous man, 
and a tall, clean-shaved, graceful personage. His public gifts 
were large. He had just given 500,000. to Oxford, to endow 
chairs and students of Psychical Research, while the rest of the 
million was bestowed on Cambridge, to supply teaching in 
Elementary Logic. His way of life was comfortable, but simple, 
except where the comforts of science and modern improvements 
were concerned. There were lifts, or elevators, now in the castle 
of Skrae, though Blake always went by the old black corkscrew 
staircases, holding on by the guiding rope, after the poetical 
manner of our ancestors. 

On a knowe which commanded the castle, in a manner that 
would have pained Sir Dugald Dalgetty, Mr. Macrae had erected, 
not a ‘sconce,’ but an observatory, with a telescope that ‘ licked 
the Lick thing,’ as he said. Indeed, it was his foible ‘to see the 
Americans and go one better,’ and he spoke without tolerance of 
the late boss American millionaire, the celebrated J. P. van 
Huytens, recently deceased. 


Duke Humphrey greater wealth computes, 
And sticks, they say, at nothing, 


sings the poet. Mr. Macrae computed greater wealth than Mr, 
van Huytens, though, avoiding ostentation, he did not 


Wear a pair of golden boots, 
And silver underclothing. 


The late J. P. van Huytens he regarded with moral scorn. This 
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rival millionaire had made his wealth by the process (apparently 
peaceful and horticultural) of ‘ watering stocks,’ and by the 
seemingly misplaced generosity of overcapitalising enterprises 
and ‘grabbing side shows.’ The nature of these and other 
financial misdemeanours Merton did not understand. But he 
learned from Mr. Macrae that thereby J. P. van Huytens had 
scooped in the widow, the orphan, the clergyman, and the colonel. 
The two men had met in the most exclusive circles of American 
society; with the young van Huytenses the daughter of the 
millionaire had even been on friendly terms, but Mr. Macrae 
retired to Europe, and put a stop to all that. To do so, indeed, 
was one of his motives for returning to the home of his ancestors, 
the remote and inaccessible Castle Skrae. The Sportsman’s 
Guide to Scotland says, as to Loch Skrae: ‘Railway to Lairg, 
then walk or hire forty-five miles. The young van Huytenses 
were not invited to walk or hire. 

Van Huytens had been ostentatious; Mr. Macrae was the 
reverse. His costume was of the simplest, his favourite drink 
(of which he took little) was what humorists call ‘the light wine 
of the country,’ drowned in Apollinaris water. His establishment 
was refined, but not gaudy or luxurious, and the chief sign of 
wealth at Skrae was the great observatory with the laboratory, 
and the surmounting ‘ pole with box on top,’ as Merton described 
the apparatus for the new kind of telegraphy. In the basement 
of the observatory was lodged the hugest balloon known to history, 
and a skilled expert was busied with novel experiments in aerial 
navigation. Happily he could swim, and his repeated descents 
into Loch Skrae did not daunt his soaring genius. 

Above the basement of the observatory were rooms for bachelors, 
a smoking-room, a billiard-room, and a scientific library. The 
wireless telegraphy machine (looking like two boxes, one on the 
top of the other, to the eye of ignorance) was installed in the 
smoking-room, and a wire to Mr. Macrae’s own rooms informed 
him, by ringing a bell (it also rang in the smoking-room), when 
the machine began to spread itself out in tape conveying the 
latest news. The machine communicated with another in the 
establishment of its vendors, Messrs. Gianesi, Giambresi & Co., 
in Oxford Street. Thus the millionaire, though residing nearly 
fifty miles from the nearest station at Lairg, was as well and 
promptly informed as if he dwelt in Fleet Street, and he could 
issue, without a moment’s procrastination, his commands to sell 
and buy, and to do such other things as pertain to the nature of 
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millionaires. When we add that a steam yacht of great size and 
comfort, doing an incredible number of knots an hour on the 
turbine system, lay at anchor in the sea loch, we have indicated 
the main peculiarities of Mr. Macrae’s rural establishment. 
Wealth, though Merton thought so poorly of it, had supplied 
these potentialities of enjoyment; but, alas! disease had ‘ deci- 
mated ’ the grouse on the moors (of course to decimate now means 
almost to extirpate), and the crofters had increased the pleasures 
of stalking by making the stags excessively shy, thus adding to 
the arduous enjoyment of the true sportsman. 

To Castle Skrae, being such as we have described, Lady Bude 
and Merton returned from their sentimental prowl. They found 
Miss Macrae, in a very short skirt of the Macrae tartan, trying to 
teach Mr. Blake to play ping-pong in the great hall. 

We must describe the young lady, though her charms outdo 
the powers of the vehicle of prose. She was tall, slim, and 
graceful, light of foot as a deer on the corrie. Her hair was black, 
save when the sun shone on it and revealed strands of golden 
brown; it was simply arrayed, and knotted on the whitest and 
shapeliest neck in Christendom. Her eyebrows were dark, her 
eyes large and lucid, 


The greyest of things blue, 
The bluest of things grey. 


Her complexion was of a clear pallor, like the white rose beloved 
by her ancestors ; her features were all but classic, with the charm 
of romance; but what made her unique was her mouth. It was 
faintly upturned at the corners, as in archaic Greek art; she had, 
in the slightest and most gracious degree, what Logan, describing 
her once, called ‘the A¢ginetan grin.’ This gave her an air 
peculiarly gay and winsome, brilliant, joyous, and alert. In brief, 
to use Chaucer’s phrase, 


She was as wincy as a wanton colt, 
Sweet as a flower, and upright as a bolt. 


She was the girl who was teaching the poet the elements 
of ping-pong. The poet usually missed the ball, for he was 
averse to and unapt for anything requiring quickness of eye and 
dexterity of hand. On a seat lay open a volume of the Poetry of 
the Celtic Renascence, which Blake had been reading to Miss 
Macrae till she was satiated with beauty, and invited him to be 
educated in ping-pong. Of these circumstances she cheerfully 
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informed the newcomers, adding that Lord Bude had returned 
happy, having discovered a wild cat in its lair. 

‘Did he shoot it ?’ asked Blake. 

‘No. He’s a sportsman!’ said Miss Macrae. 

‘That is why I supposed he must have shot the cat,’ answered 
Blake. 

‘What is Gaelic for a wild cat, Blake?’ asked Merton 
unkindly. 

Like other modern Celtic poets Mr. Blake was entirely ignorant 
of the melodious language of his ancestors, though it had often 
been stated in the literary papers that he was ‘ going to begin’ to 
take lessons. 

‘Sans purr,’ answered Blake ; ‘the Celtic wild cat has not the 
servile accomplishment of purring. The words, a little altered, 
are the motto of the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders. This is 
the country of the wild cat.’ 

‘I thought the “ wild cat ” was a peculiarly American financial 
animal,’ said Merton. 

Miss Macrae laughed, and, the gong sounding (by electricity, 
the wire being connected with the Greenwich Observatory), she 
ran lightly up the central staircase. Lady Bude had hurried to 
rejoin her lord; Merton and Blake sauntered out to their rooms 
in the observatory, Blake with an air of fatigue and languor. 

‘ Learning ping-pong easily ?’ asked Merton. 

‘I have more hopes of teaching Miss Macrae the essential 
and intimate elements of Celtic poetry,’ said Blake. ‘One box 
of books I brought with me, another arrived to-day. I am 
about to begin on my Celtic drama of “Con of the Hundred 
Battles.” ’ 

‘Have you the works of the ancient Sennachie, Macfootle ?’ 
asked Merton. He was jealous, and his usual urbanity was sorely 
tried by the Irish bard. In short, he was rude—stupid, too. 

However, Blake had his revenge after dinner, on the roof of 
the observatory, where the ladies gathered round him in the faint 
silver light, looking over the sleeping sea. ‘ Far away to the west,’ 
he said, ‘lies the Celtic paradise, the Isle of Apples !’ 

‘American apples are excellent,’ said Merton, but the beauty 
of the scene and natural courtesy caused Miss Macrae to whisper, 
‘Hush!’ 

The poet went on, ‘May I speak to you the words of the 
emissary from the lovely land ?’ 

‘The mysterious female?’ said Merton brutally. ‘Dr. Hyde 
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calls her “‘ a mysterious female.” It is in his Literary History of 
Ireland.’ 

‘Pray let us hear the poem, Mr. Merton,’ said Miss Macrae, 
attuned to the charm of the hour and the scene. 

‘She came to Bran’s Court,’ said Blake, ‘from the Isle of 
Apples, and no man knew whence she came, and she chanted to 
them.’ 

‘Twenty-eight quatrains, no less, a hundred and twelve lines,’ 
said the insufferable Merton. ‘Could you give us them in 
Gaelic ?’ 

The bard went on, not noticing the interruption, ‘I shall 
translate 

‘ There is a distant isle 
Around which sea horses glisten, 
A fair course against the white swelling surge, 
Four feet uphold it. 
Feet of white bronze under it... .’ 


‘White bronze—what’s that, eh?’ asked the practical Mr. 
Macrae. 
‘Glittering through beautiful ages ! 
Lovely land through the world’s age, 
On which the white blossoms drop.’ 


‘ Beautiful!’ said Miss Macrae. 
‘ There are twenty-six more quatrains,’ said Merton. 
The bard went on, 


‘A beautiful game, most delightful. 
They play ; 





‘Ping-pong ?’ murmured Merton. 
‘Hush!’ said Lady Bude. 
Miss Macrae turned to the poet. 


‘ They play, sitting at the luxurious wine, 
Men and gentle women under a bush, 
Without sin, without crime.’ 


‘They are playing still,’ Blake added. ‘Unbeheld, un- 
disturbed! I verily believe there is no Gael even now who would 
not in his heart of hearts let drift by him the Elysiums of Virgil, 
Dante, and Milton, to grasp at the Moy Mell, the Apple Isle, of 
the unknown Irish pagan! And then to play sitting at the 
luxurious wine, 


‘Men and gentle women under a bush!’ 
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‘It really cannot have been ping-pong that they played at, 
sitting. Bridge, more likely,’ said Merton. ‘And “ good wine 
needs no bush” !’ 

The bard moved away, aceompanied by his young hostess, 
who resented Merton’s cynicism. 

‘Tell me more of that lovely poem, Mr. Blake,’ she said. 

‘I am jangled and out of tune,’ said Blake wildly. ‘The 
Sassenach is my torture! Let me take your hand, it is cool as 
the hands of the foam-footed maidens of—of—what’s the name of 
the place ?’ 

‘ Was it Clonmell ?’ asked Miss Macrae, letting him take her 
hand. 

He pressed it against his burning brow. 

‘Though you laugh at me,’ said Blake, ‘sometimes you are 
kind! I am upset—I hardly know myself. What is yonder 
shape skirting the lawn? Is it the Daoine Sidh ?’ 

‘Why do you call her “the downy she”? She is no more 
artful than other people. She is my maid, Elspeth Mackay,’ 
answered Miss Macrae, puzzled. They were alone, separated 
from the others by the breadth of the roof. 

‘I said the Daoine Sidh, replied the poet, spelling the words. 
‘It means the People of Peace.’ 

‘ Quakers ?’ 

‘No; the fairies,’ groaned the misunderstood bard. ‘Do you 
know nothing of your ancestral tongue? Do you call yourself a 
Gael ?’ 

‘Of course I call myself a girl,’ answered Miss Macrae. ‘Do 
you want me to call myself a young lady ?’ 

The poet sighed. ‘I thought you understood me,’ he said. 
‘ Ah, how to escape, how to reach the undiscovered West !’ 

‘ But Columbus discovered it,’ said Miss Macrae. 

‘The undiscovered West of the Celtic heart’s desire,’ explained 
the bard ; ‘the West below the waters! Thither could we twain 
sail in the magic boat of Bran! Ah, see, the sky opens like a 
flower !’ 

Indeed, there was a sudden glow of summer lightning. 

‘That looks more like rain,’ said Merton, who was standing 
with the Budes at an opposite corner of the roof. 

‘I say, Merton,’ asked Bude, ‘how can you be so uncivil to 
that man? He took it very well.’ 

‘A rotter,’ said Merton. ‘He has just got that stuff by 
heart, the verse and a lot of the prose, out of a book that I 
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brought down myself, and left in the smoking-room. I can show 
you the place if you like.’ 

‘Do, Mr. Merton. But how foolish you are! Do be civil to the 
man,’ whispered Lady Bude, who shared his disbelief in Blake ; 
and at that moment the tinkle of an electric bell in the smoking- 
room below reached the expectant ears of Mr. Macrae. 

‘Come down, all of you, he said. ‘The wireless telegraphy 
is at work.’ 

He waited till they were all in the smoking-room, and 
feverishly examined the tape. 

‘Escape of De Wet,’ he read. ‘ Disasters to the Imperial 
Yeomanry. Strike of Cigarette Makers. Great Fire at Hackney.’ 

‘There!’ he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘We might have 
gone to bed in London, and not known all that till we got the 
morning papers to-morrow. And here we are fifty miles from 
a railway station or a telegraph office—no, we’re nearer Inch- 
nadampf.’ 

‘Would that J were in the Isle of Apples, Mell Moy, far, far 
from civilisation!’ said Blake. ‘‘‘ There shall be no grief there 
or sorrow,” so sings the minstrel of The Wooing of Etain.’ 

‘Fresh flesh of swine, banquets of new milk and ale shalt thou 
have with me then, fair lady,’ Merton read out from the book he 
had been speaking of to the Budes, adding, ‘Jolly place, the 
Celtic Paradise! Fresh flesh of swine, banquets of ale and 
new milk. Quwel luxe!’ 

‘Is that the kind of entertainment you were offering me, Mr. 
Blake ?’ asked Miss Macrae gaily. ‘Mr. Blake,’ she went on, 
‘has been inviting me to fly to the undiscovered West beneath 
the waters, in the magic boat of Bran.’ 

‘Did Bran invent the submarine?’ asked Mr. Macrae, and 
then the company saw what they had never seen before—the bard 
blushing. He seemed so discomposed that Miss Macrae took 
compassion on him. 

‘Never mind my father, Mr. Blake,’ she said; ‘he is a very 
good Highlander, and believes in Eachain of the Hairy Arm as 
much as the crofters do. Have you heard of Eachain, Mr. 
Blake? He is a spectre in full Highland costume, attached to 
our clan. When we came here first, to look round, we had only 
horses hired from Edinburgh, and a Lowlander—mark you, a 
Lowlander—to drive. He was in the stable one afternoon—the 
old stable, we have pulled it down—when suddenly the horses 
began to kick and rear. He looked round to the open door, and 
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there stood a huge Highlander in our tartans, with musket, 
pistols, claymore, dirk, skian, and all, and soft brogues of un- 
tanned leather on his feet. The coachman, in a panic, made a 
blind rush at the figure, but behold, there was nobody, and a boy 
outside had seen no man. The horses were trembling and 
foaming. Now, it was a Lowlander from Teviotdale that saw the 
man, and the crofters were delighted. They said the figure was 
the chief that fell at Culloden, come to welcome us back. So 
you must not despair of us, Mr. Blake, and you, that have “the 
sight,” may see Eachain yourself—who knows ?’ 

This happy turn of the conversation exactly suited Blake. 
He began to be very amusing about magic, and brownies, and 
‘the downy she,’ as Miss Macrae called the People of Peace. The 
ladies presently declared that they were afraid to go to bed; so 
they went, Miss Macrae indicating her displeasure to Merton by 
the coldness of her demeanour. 

The men, who were rather dashed by the unpleasant intelligence 
which the telegraph had communicated, sat up smoking for a 
while, and then retired in a subdued state of mind. 

Next morning, which was Sunday, Merton appeared rather 
late at breakfast—late and pallid. After a snatch of disturbed 
slumber, he had wakened, or seemed to waken, fretting a good 
deal over the rusticity of his bearing towards Blake, and over his 
hopeless affair of the heart. He had vexed his lady. ‘If he is 
good enough for his hosts, he ought to be good enough for their 
guests, thought Merton. ‘What a brute, what a fool I am! 
Iought togo. Iwill go! I ought not to take coffee after dinner, 
I know I ought not, and I smoke too much,’ he added, and finally 
he went to breathe the air on the roof. 

The night was deadly soft and still, a slight mist hid the 
furthest verges of the sea’s horizon. Behind it, the summer 
lightning seemed like portals that opened and shut in the 
heavens, revealing a glory without form, and closing again. 


‘I don’t wonder that these Irish poets dreamed of Isles of 
Paradise out there : 


‘ Lands undiscoverable in the unheard-of West, 
Round which the strong stream of a sacred sea 
Runs without wind for ever,’ 


thought Merton. ‘Chicago is the realisation of their dream. 


Hullo, there are the lights of a big steamer, and a very low one 
behind it! Queer craft!’ 
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Merton watched the lights that crossed the sea, when either 
the haze deepened or the fainter light on the smaller vessel 
vanished, and the larger ship steamed on in a southerly direction. 
‘ Magic boat of Bran!’ thought Merton. He turned and entered 
the staircase to go back to his room. There was a lift, of course, 
but, equally of course, there was nobody to manage it. Merton, 
who had a lighted bedroom-candle in his hand, descended the 
spiral staircase ; at a turning he thought he saw, ‘ with the tail of 
his eye,’ a plaid, draping a tall figure of a Highlander, disappear 
round the corner. Nobody in the castle wore the kilt except the 
piper, and he had not rooms in the observatory. Merton ran 
down as fast as he could, but he did not catch another view of the 
plaid and its wearer, or hear any footsteps. He went to the 
bottom of the staircase, opened the outer door, and looked forth. 
Nobody! The electric light from the open door of his own room 
blazed across the landing on his return. All was perfectly still, 
and Merton remembered that he had not heard the footsteps of 
the appearance. ‘Was it Eachain?’ he asked himself. ‘ Do I 
sleep, do I dream ?’ 

He went back to bed and slumbered uneasily. He seemed to 
be awake in his room, in broad light, and to hear a slow drip, drip, 
on the floor. He looked up; the roof was stained with a great 
dark splash of a crimson hue. He got out of bed, and touched 
the wet spot on the floor under the blotch on the ceiling. His 
fingers were reddened with blood! He woke at the horror of it: 
found himself in bed in the dark, pressed an electric knob, and 
looked at the ceiling. It was dry and white. ‘I certainly have 
been smoking too much lately,’ thought Merton, and, switching 
off the light, he slumbered again—so soundly that he did not hear 
the piper playing round the house, or the man who brought his 
clothes and hot water, or the gong for breakfast. 

When he did wake, he was surprised at the lateness of the 
hour, and dressed as rapidly as possible. ‘I wonder if I was 
dreaming when I thought that I went out on the roof, and saw 
mountains and marvels,’ said Merton to himself. ‘A queer thing, 
the human mind,’ he reflected sagely. It occurred to him to 
enter the smoking-room on his way downstairs. He routed two 
maids who perhaps had slept too late, and were hurriedly making 
the room tidy. The sun was beating in at the window, and 
Merton noticed some tiny glittering points of white metallic light 
on the carpet near the new telegraphic apparatus. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve these lazy Highland Maries have swept the room properly 
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since the electric machine was put up,’ Merton thought. He 
hastily seized, and took to his chamber, his book on old Irish 
literature, which was too clearly part of Blake’s Celtic inspiration. 
Merton wanted no more quatrains, but he did mean to try to be 
civil. He then joined the party at breakfast ; he admitted that 
he had slept ill, but, when asked by Blake, disclaimed having 
seen Eachain of the Hairy Arm, and did not bore or bewilder the 
company with his dreams. 

Miss Macrae, in sabbatical raiment, was fresher than a rose, 
and gay as a lark. Merton tried not to look at her; he failed in 
this endeavour. 


IT. Sunday. 


The day was Sunday, and Merton, who had a holy horror of 
news, rejoiced to think that the telegraphic machine would prob- 
ably not tinkle its bell for twenty-four hours. This was not the 
ideal of the millionaire. Things happen, intelligence arrives from 
the limits of our vast and desirable empire, even on the Day of 
Rest. But the electric bell was silent. Mr. Macrae, from patriotic 
motives, employed a Highland engineer and mechanician, so there 
was nothing to be got out of him in the way of work on the 
Sabbath day. The millionaire himself did not quite understand 
how to work the thing. He went to the smoking-room where it 
dwelt and looked wistfully at it, but was afraid to try to call up 
his correspondents in London. As for the usual manipulator, 
Donald McDonald, he had started early for the distant Free Kirk. 
An ‘Unionist’ minister intended to try to preach himself in, and 
the majority of the congregation, being of the old Free Kirk 
rock, and averse to union with the United Presbyterians, intended 
to try to keep him out. They ‘had a lad with the gift who would 
do the preaching fine,’ and as there was no police-station within 
forty miles it seemed fairly long odds on the Free Kirk recalci- 
trants. However, there was a resolute minority of crofters on the 
side of the minister, and every chance of an ecclesiastical battle 
royal. Accompanied by the stalker, two keepers, and all the 
gardeners, armed with staves, the engineer had early set out for 
the scene of brotherly amity, and Mr. Macrae had reluctantly to 
admit that he was cut off from his communications. 

Merton, who was with him in the smoking-room, mentally 
absolved the Highland housemaids. If they had not swept up the 
tiny glittering metallic points on the carpet before, they had done 
so now. Only two or three caught his eye. 
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Mr, Macrae, avid of news, accommodated himself in an arm- 
chair with newspapers of two or three days old, from which he 
had already sucked the heart by aid of his infernal machine. The 
Budes and Blake, with Miss Macrae (an Anglican), had set off to 
walk to the Catholic chapel, some four miles away, for crofting 
opinion was resolute against driving on the Lord’s Day. Merton, 
self-denying and resolved, did not accompany his lady: he read a 
novel, wrote letters, and felt desolate. All was peace, all breathed 
of the Sabbath calm. 

‘Very odd there’s no call from the machine,’ said Mr. Macrae 
anxiously. 

‘It is Sunday,’ said Merton. 

‘ Still, they might send us something.’ 

‘ They scarcely favoured us last Sunday,’ said Merton. 

‘No, and now I think of it, not at all on the Sunday before,’ 
said Mr. Macrae. ‘I dare say it is all right.’ 

‘Would a thunder-storm further south derange it?’ asked 
Merton, adding, ‘There was a lot of summer lightning last 
night.’ 

‘That might be it: these things have their tempers. But 
they are a great comfort. I can’t think how we ever did without 
them,’ said Mr. Macrae, as if these things were common in every 
cottage. ‘ Wonderful thing, science!’ he added, in an original 
way; and Merton, who privately detested science, admitted that 
it was so. 

‘Shall we go to see the horses,’ suggested Mr. Macrae, and 
they did go and stare, as is usual on Sunday in the country, at 
the hind-quarters of these noble animals. Merton strove to be 
as much interested as possible in Mr. Macrae’s stories of his fleet 
American trotters. But his heart was otherwhere. ‘ They will 
soon be an extinct species,’ said Mr. Macrae. ‘The motor has 
come to stay.’ 

Merton was not feeling very well, he was afraid of a cigarette, 
Mr. Macrae’s conversation was not brilliant, and Merton still felt 
as if he were under the wrath, so well deserved, of his hostess. 
She did not usually go to the Catholic chapel ; to be sure, in the 
conditions prevailing at the Free Kirk place of worship, she had 
no alternative if she would not abstain wholly from religious 
privileges. But Merton felt sure that she had really gone to 
comfort and console the injured feelings of Blake. Probably she 
would have had a little court of lordlings, Merton reflected (not 


that Mr. Macrae had any taste for them), but everybody knew 
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that, what with the weather, and the crofters, and the grouse 
disease, the sport at Castle Skrae was remarkably bad. So the 
party was tiny, though a number of people were expected later, 
and Merton and the heiress had been on what, as he ruefully 
reflected, were very kind terms—rather more than kind, he had 
hoped, or feared, now and then. Merton saw that he had annoyed 
her, and thrown her, metaphorically speaking, into the arms of the 
Irish minstrel. All the better, perhaps, he thought, ruefully. 
The poet was handsome enough to be one that ‘limners loved to 
paint, and ladies to look upon.’ He generally took chaff well, 
and could give it, as well as take it, and there were hours when 
his sentiment and witchery had a chance with most women. 
‘But Lady Bude says there is nothing in it, and women usually 
know,’ he reflected. Well, he must leave the girl, and save his 
self-respect. 

When nothing more in the way of pottering could be done at 
the stables, when its proprietor had exhausted the pleasure of 
staring at the balloon in its hall, and had fed the fowls, he walked 
with Merton down the avenue, above the shrunken burn that 
whispered among its ferns and alders, to meet the returning 
church-goers. The Budes came first, together; they were still, 
they were always, honeymooning. Mr. Macrae turned back with 
Lady Bude, Merton walked with Bude; Blake and Miss Macrae 
were not yet in sight. He thought of walking on to meet them— 
but no, it must not be. 

‘Blake owes you a rare candle, Merton,’ said Bude, adding, 
‘A great deal may be done, or said, in a long walk by a young 
man with his advantages. And if you had not had your knife in 
him last night I do not think she would have accompanied us 
this morning to attend the ministrations of Father McColl. He 
preached in Gaelic.’ 

‘That must have been edifying,’ said Merton wincing. 

‘The effect, when one does not know the language, and is 
within six feet of an energetic Celt in the pulpit, is rather odd,’ said 
Bude. ‘ But you have put your foot in it, not a doubt of that.’ 

This appeared only too probable. The Jaggards arrived late 
for luncheon, and after luncheon Miss Macrae allowed Blake to 
read his manuscript poems to her in the hall, and to discuss the 
prospects of the Celtic drama. Afterwards, fearing to hurt the 
religious sentiments of the Highland servants by playing ping- 
pong on Sunday in the hall, she instructed him elsewhere, and 
clandestinely, in that pastime till the hour of tea arrived. 
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Merton did not appear at the tea-table. Tired of this Castle 
of Indolence, loathing Blake, afraid of more talk with Lady 
Bude, eating his own heart, he had started alone after luncheon 
for a long walk round the loch. The day had darkened, and was 
deadly still ; the water was like a mirror of leaden hue; the air 
heavy and sulphurous. 

These atmospheric phenomena did not gladden the heart of 
Merton. He knew that rain was coming, but he would not be 
with her by the foaming stream, or on the black waves of the loch. 
Climbing to the top of the hill, he felt sure that a storm was at 
hand. On the east, far away, Clibrig, and Suilvean of the double 
peak, and the round top of Ben More, stood shadowy above the 
plain against the lurid light. Over the sea hung ‘the ragged 
rims of thunder’ far away, veiling in thin shadow the outermost 
isles, whose mountain crests looked dark as indigo. A few hot 
heavy drops of rain were falling as Merton began to descend. 
He was soaked to the skin when he reached the door of the 
observatory, and rushed up stairs to dress for dinner. A covered 
way led from the observatory to the Castle, so that he did not get 
drenched again on his return, which he accomplished punctually 
as the gong for dinner sounded. 

In the drawing-room were the Budes, and Mr. Macrae was 
nervously pacing the length and breadth of the room. 

‘They must have taken refuge from the rain somewhere,’ 
Lady Bude was saying, and ‘they’ were obviously Blake and the 
daughter of the house. Where were they? Merton’s heart sank 
with a foolish foreboding. 

‘I know,’ the lady went on, ‘ that they were only going down 
to the cove—where you and I were yesterday evening, Mr. 
Merton. It is no distance.’ 

‘ A mile and a half is a good deal in this weather,’ said Merton, 
‘and there is no cottage on this side of the sea loch. But they 
must have taken shelter,’ he added; he must not seem anxious. 

At this moment came a flash of lightning, followed by a crack 
like that of a cosmic whip-lash, and a long reverberating roar of 
thunder. 

‘It is most foolish to have stayed out so late,’ said Mr. Macrae. 
‘Any one could see that a storm was coming. I told them so. 
I am really annoyed.’ 

Every one was silent, the rain fell straight and steady, the 
gravel in front of the window was a series of little lakes, pale and 
chill in the wan twilight. 
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‘I really think I must send a couple of men down with cloaks 
and umbrellas,’ said the nervous father, pressing an electric knob. 

The butler appeared. 

‘Are Donald and Sandy and Murdoch about?’ asked Mr. 
Macrae. 

‘Not returned from church, sir,’ said the butler. 

‘There was likely to be a row at the Free Kirk,’ said Mr. 
Macrae, absently. 

‘You must go yourself, Benson, with Archibald and James. 
Take cloaks and umbrellas, and hurry down towards the cove. 
Mr. Blake and Miss Macrae have probably found shelter on the 
way somewhere.’ 

The butler answered, ‘ Yes, sir,’ but he cannot have been very 
well pleased with his errand. Merton wanted to offer to go, any- 


thing to be occupied ; but Bude said nothing, and so Merton did 
not speak. 


(To be continued.) 








5°9 


A Shepherd of the Downs. 


IT. 


HEN Stephen, free at length from tutelage, was a shepherd 
on his own account, he did not feel bound to follow his 
father’s stern rule about rabbit-taking. Everybody took rabbits. 
Squires and keepers and farmers knew all about it; and in the 
case of shepherds, who were paid little and lived hard outdoor 
lives, it was winked at. In any case, it could not be prevented. 
Why, then, should he not take rabbits? There was no merit and 
no sense in not doing so. He even took hares when they came in 
his way; and once in his life he was guilty of an act which the 
religious fox-hunter looks on as an exceedingly grave offence— 
almost a crime. 

One day he found a small gap in a hedge, which had been 
made or was being used by a hare, and, thinking to take the 
animal, he set a trap at the spot, tying it securely to a root and 
covering it over with dead leaves. On going to the place the next 
morning he could see nothing until his feet were on the very edge 
of the ditch, when with startling suddenness a big dog fox sprang 
up at him with a savage snarl. It was caught by a hind leg, and 
had been lying concealed among the dead leaves close under the 
bank. Stephen, angered at finding a fox when he had looked for 
a hare, and at the attack the creature had made on him, dealt it 
a blow on the head with his heavy stick—just one blow given on 
the impulse of the moment, but it killed the fox! He felt very 
bad at what he had done and began to think of consequences. 
He took it from the trap and hid it away under the dead leaves 
beneath the hedge some yards from the gap, and then went to his 
work. During the day one of the farm hands went out to speak 
tohim. He was a small, quiet old man,a discreet friend, and 
Stephen confided to him what he had done. ‘Leave it to me,’ 
said his old friend and went back to the farm. In the afternoon 
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Stephen was standing on the top of the down looking towards the 
village, when he spied at a great distance the old man coming out 
to the hills, and by and by he could make out that he had a sack 
on his back and a spade in his hand. When half-way up the side 
of the hill he put his burden down and set to work digging a deep 
pit. Into this he put the dead fox and threw in and trod down 
the earth, then carefully put back the turf in its place, and, his 
task done, shouldered the spade and departed. Stephen felt 
greatly relieved, for now the fox was buried out on the downs, and 
no one would ever know that he had wickedly killed it. 

When speaking of foxes he always maintained that in his 
part of the country there were two sorts: one small and very red, 
the larger one of a lighter colour with some grey in it. And it is 
possible that the hill foxes differed somewhat in size and colour 
from those of the lower country. He related that one year two 
vixens littered at one spot, a deep bottom among the downs, so 
near together that when the cubs were big enough to come out 
they mixed and played in company; the vixens happened to be 
of the different sorts, and the difference in colour appeared in the 
little ones as well. 

Stephen was so taken with the pretty sight of all these little 
foxes, neighbours and playmates, that he went evening after 
evening to sit for an hour or longer watching them. One thing 
he witnessed which will perhaps be disbelieved by those who have 
not closely observed animals for themselves, and who still hold to 
the fable that all wild creatures are born with an inherited and 
instinctive knowledge and dread of their enemies. Rabbits 
swarmed at that spot, and he observed that when the old foxes 
were not about the young half-grown rabbits would freely mix and 
play with the little foxes. He was so surprised at this, never 
having heard of such a thing, that he told his master of it, and 
the farmer went with him on a moonlight night and the two sat 
for a long time together and saw rabbits and foxes playing, pur- 
suing one another round and round, the rabbits when pursued 
often turning very suddenly and jumping clean over their pursuer. 

The rabbits at this place belonged to the tenant, and the 
farmer, after enjoying the sight of the little ones playing together, 
determined to get rid of the foxes in the usual way by exploding 
a small quantity of gunpowder in the burrows. Four old foxes 
with nine cubs were too many for him to have. The powder was 
duly burnt, and the very next day the foxes had vanished. 

For a Wiltshire peasant Bawcombe was singularly free from 
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superstitions and the old false beliefs about all sorts of creatures, 
which still exist in the more sequestered spots. He did hold, to 
my surprise, that the poor slow-worm was in some mysterious way 
prejudicial to sheep, but he gave no heed to the old fables about 
the overrunner, as the common shrew is called in his county. 
About the shrew he told the following incident. He was out with 
his flock one day when a sudden violent storm of rain sent him 
running to the shelter of an old untrimmed hedge close by. He 
crept into the ditch full of dead leaves under the spreading thorns 
and brambles of the hedge, and setting his back against the bank 
and roots he thrust out his legs, and as he did so was startled at 
an outburst of shrill little cries at his feet. Looking down, he 
spied a little shrew sitting on the dead leaves an inch or two from 
his boot, screaming with all its might, its long thin snout pointed 
upwards and its mouth wide open; and just above it, two or three 
inches perhaps, hovered a small brown butterfly, and there for a 
few moments it continued hovering while the shrew screamed and 
screamed ; then the butterfly flitted away and the shrew disap- 
peared among the dead leaves. 

Stephen laughed (a rare thing for him to do) when he narrated 
that quaint little incident, and he then remarked, ‘ The overrunner 
was a-crying because he couldn’t catch that leetle butterfly.’ 

Of course the shepherd was wrong; he did not know—few 
rustics do—that the shrew has the singular habit, when surprised 
and in danger, of remaining motionless and uttering shrill cries. 
His foot set down close to it had set it screaming ; the little 
butterfly, disturbed no doubt at the same moment, was there 
above it by chance. 

About owls he had a feeling which was certainly superstitious, 
but as it was good for the owls one could not but approve of it. 

One summer there came a great drought, and the rooks, unable 
to get any food from the hard, sunbaked ground, attacked the 
roots and would have pretty well destroyed them all if the farmer 
had not protected his swedes by driving in stakes and running 
lines of cotton thread and twine from stake to stake all over the 
field. This kept the rooks off, just as thread keeps the sparrows 
and chaffinches from the seed beds in the little gardens. One day 
in passing Stephen caught sight of a queer-looking brownish-grey 
object out in the middle of the turnip field, and as he looked at 
it it rose up two or three feet into the air and then dropped back 
again, and this curious movement was repeated at intervals of a 
few minutes until he went to see what it was. It turned out to 
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be a long-eared owl with its foot accidentally caught in one of the 
threads ; and the thread being slack had allowed the poor thing 
to rise a couple of feet into the air when attempting to fly, but 
every such attempt ended in its being pulled back to the ground 
again. It was so excessively lean, so weightless in his hand, when 
he took it up after disengaging its foot that he conjectured it 
must have been captive two or three days. And how it must have 
suffered in those long hours of intolerable heat out on the parched 
burning field! But it was in beautiful plumage, and his first 
thought was that stuffed in a case it would make a very fine orna- 
ment. Then he remembered that it was unlucky to hurt an owl 
and at once released it. Flying from his hand, it went but a 
dozen yards, then pitched among the turnips, then ran a little 
space and rose again, first feebly, but soon recovering strength it 
flew straight away and disappeared in the copse beyond the field. 

From owls and the superstitious feeling about them it was 
easy to pass to the subject of ghosts; but Stephen Bawcombe 
shall tell his one experience of the supernatural in his own way: 

‘Many people say they don’t believe there be such things. 
They never seed ’n. And I don’t say I believe or disbelieve what 
I hear tell. I wasn’t there to see. I only know what I seed 
myself; but I don’t say that it were a ghost nor that it wern’t 
one. I were coming home late one night from the sheep; it 
were close on eleven o'clock, a very quiet night with moon sheen 
that made it a’most like day. Near the end of the village I come 
to the stepping-stones, as we called ’n, where there be a gate and 
the road, and just by the road four big white stones for people 
going from the village to the wood to step over the water. In 
winter it formed a stream there, and the water run all the winter, 
but was gone in summer; and now it were summer time and there 
was no water. When I git there I seed two women, both on ’em 
tall with black gowns on, and big bonnets they used to wear ; and 
they were standing facing one another and so close that the tops 
of their bonnets were a’most touching together. Who be these 
women out so late? said I to myself. Why, says I, they be Mrs. 
Durle from up in the village and Mrs. Gaarge Durle the keeper’s 
wife down in the wood. Then I thought I knowed how it was: 
Mrs. Gaarge, she’d ’a’ been to see Mrs. Durle in the village, and 
Mrs. Durle she were coming out a little way with her, so far as 
the stepping-stones, and they were just having a last leetle talk 
before saying good-night. But mind, I heared no talking when 
I passed ’n. And I'd hardly got past un before I says, ‘“ Why, 
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what a fool be I! Mrs. Durle, she be dead a twelvemonth; and 
I were in the churchyard and seed her buried myself. Whatever 
be I thinking of ?” That made me stop and turn round to look 
at un agin. And there they was just as I seed ’n at first—Mrs. 
Durle, who was dead a twelvemonth, and Mrs. Gaarge Durle from 
the wood, standing there with their bonnets a’most touching 
together. And I could hear nothing—no talking, and they was 
so still as two posties. Then something came over me that was 
like a tarrable coldness in the blood, and I were afraid, and, turn- 
ing, I runned faster than I ever runned in my life, and never 
stopped not until I got to the cottage.’ 

It was not a bad ghost story ; but then such stories are seldom 
bad when coming from those who have actually seen, or believe 
they have seen, an immaterial being. Their principal charm is in 
their infinite variety: you never find two real or true ghost 
stories quite alike: and in this they differ from the weary 
inventions of the poor fictionist. 

But ghost stories, however good, are rather uncomfortable 
subjects for the plain field naturalist to deal with ; and when they 
happen to be told by the most sober-minded, the sanest 
person you know, who is incapable of seeing things distorted 
either with his eyes or in his mind, you don’t quite know how to 
take it, since you can’t say, ‘I refuse to believe.’ It is a relief to 
get back to understandable things, even to accounts of eccentric 
men and their vagaries. 

One story of that kind was about a gentleman farmer of 
Lufton parish who was (for a man) strangely fond of cats and 
always kept eleven as pets; for some mysterious reason that 
number was religiously adhered to. The farmer was fond of 
riding on the downs, and was invariably attended by a groom in 
livery—a crusty old fellow; and one of this man’s duties was to 
attend to his master’s eleven cats. They had to be fed at their 
proper time, in their own dining-room, eating their meals from a 
row of eleven plates on a long low table made expressly for them. 
They had been taught to go each one to his own place and plate, 
and not to get on to the table, but to eat ‘just like Christians’ 
without quarrelling or interfering with their neighbours on either 
side. And, as a rule, they all behaved properly, except one big 
tom, which developed so greedy, spiteful, and tyrannical a disposi- 
tion that there was never a meal but it upset the harmony and 
brought it to a disorderly end with spittings, snarlings, and 
scratchings. Day after day the old groom went to his master 
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with a long dolorous tale of this cat’s intolerable behaviour, but 
the farmer would not consent to its removal, or to any strong 
measures ; kindness combined with patience and firmness, he 
maintained, would at last win this troublesome animal to a better 
mind. But in the end he, too, grew tired of the incorrigible cat, 
which was now making the others spiteful and quarrelsome by its 
example ; and one day hearing a worse account than usual, he 
got into a passion and seizing a loaded gun handed it to the 
groom with orders to shoot the cat on the spot on the very next 
occasion of its misbehaving, so that not only would they be rid of 
it, but its death in that way would serve as a warning to the 
others. At the very next meal the bad cat got up the usual row 
and by and by they were all fighting and tearing each other on 
the table, and the groom seizing the gun sent a charge of shot 
into the thickest of the fight, shooting three of the cats dead. But 
the author of all the mischief escaped without so much as a 
pellet! The farmer was in a great rage at this disastrous blunder- 
ing and gave notice to his groom; but the man was an old and 
valued servant, and by and by he forgave him, and the quarrel- 
some animal having been got rid of, and four fresh cats obtained 
to fill up the gaps, peace was restored. 

Human eccentrics sometimes reminded Stephen of dogs of 
peculiar disposition. He spoke of sheep-dogs almost as if they had 
been men and women, so high an opinion he had of their sense ; 
and some of his best dogs were of the old bob-tailed breed. The 
bob-tails or stump-tails, as he called them, never quite died out 
in his part of the country, as they did in most places before this 
breed was restored by a few enthusiasts in recent years. One of 
the best stump-tails he ever had—a bitch—would keenly resent 
any injustice from her master. If he spoke sharply to her, or 
rebuked her unnecessarily for going a little out of her way to 
smell at a rabbit burrow, she would nurse her wrath until the 
opportunity came of inflicting a savage bite on some erring 
sheep. Punishing her would only have made matters worse: the 
only way was to treat her as a reasonable being, and never to 
speak to her as to a dog. 

Then there was old Badger, owned by a farmer and worked 
for some years by Stephen—the best stump-tail he ever had to 
help him. This dog differed from others in his vivacious temper 
and ceaseless activity. When the sheep were feeding quietly and 
there was nothing to do for hours at a stretch, he would not lie 
down and go to sleep, but would spend his vacant time ‘amusing 
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of hisself’ on some smooth slope where he could roll over and over 
and over, and run back and roll again and again, playing by himself 
like a child. Or he would chase butterflies, or scamper about the 
down hunting for large white flints which he would bring one by 
one to deposit at his master’s feet, pretending that they were 
something of value, and greatly enjoying the game. This dog, said 
Stephen, made him laugh every day with his games and capers. 

When Badger got old his sight and hearing failed ; yet when 
he was very nearly blind, and so deaf that he could not hear a 
word of command even when shouted out close to him, he was 
still kept for a long time with the flock because he was so intelli- 
gent and so willing. But he was too old at last ; it was time for 
him to be put out of the way. The farmer, however, would not 
consent to have him shot, and so the wistful old dog was ordered 
to keep at home on the farm. Still, he refused to be super- 
annuated, and, not allowed to go with the flock, he took to shep- 
herding the fowls. In the morning he would drive them out to 
their run and keep them there in a flock, going round them by 
the hour, and furiously hunting the poor hens that tried to steal 
away to lay their eggs in some secret place. This could not be 
allowed, and so poor old Badger had to be shot after all. 

The life story of this dog somehow reminded him of the story, 
amusing and touching too, of a boy he knew and was friendly 
with when he had Badger with him on the downs. 

He was a poor little orphan boy, with no one to look after him, 
but a bright lively dark-eyed little fellow, very willing to do 
anything he was bid. ‘His name,’ said Stephen, ‘ it were something 
like Lidd, or with a Lidd to it; and, though it don’t seem likely, 
he didn’t seem to have no other. Leastways, I never heard none, 
and he were always called Liddy even after he was growed up to 
be a man.’ Liddy was always a ‘leetle chap’; at thirteen he 
looked no more than nine, so that he could do no heavy work, 
but he was employed by a small farmer at Lufton who used to 
buy a few wethers every year to fatten them for the market, and 
the small boy had charge of them when they fed on the down. 
He took an absorbing interest in his wethers, and every day he 
would go to Stephen, tending his flock, to sit down by him and 
talk and ask a hundred questions about his sheep and their 
management. He regarded Stephen, who was head shepherd on 
a big farm with seven hundred breeding ewes in his care, as the 
greatest and most fortunate person he knew, and he was proud 
to have him for guide, philosopher, and friend. 
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Now, it came to pass that once in a small lot of thirty or forty 
wethers which the farmer had bought at a sheep fair and brought 
home it was discovered that one was a ewe—a ewe that would 
perhaps at some future day have a lamb! Liddy was greatly 
excited at the discovery ; he went to Stephen and told him about 
it, almost crying at the thought that his master would get rid of 
it. For what use would it be to him? but what a loss it would 
be! And at last, plucking up courage he went to the farmer and 
begged and prayed to be allowed to keep the ewe, and the farmer 
laughed at him; but he was a little touched at the boy’s feeling, 
and at last consented. Then Liddy was the happiest boy in the 
village, and whenever he got the chance he would go out to 
Stephen on the down to talk about and give him news of the 
one beloved ewe. And one day, after about nineteen or twenty 
weeks, Stephen, out with his flock, heard shouts at a distance, 
and, turning to look, saw Liddy coming at great speed towards 
him, shouting out some great news as he ran; but what it was 
Stephen could not make out, even when the little fellow had come 
to him, for his excitement made him incoherent. The ewe had 
lambed, and there were twins—two strong healthy lambs, most 
beautiful to see! Nothing so wonderful had ever happened in 
his life before! And now he sought out his friend oftener than 
ever to talk of his beloved lambs, and to receive the most minute 
directions about their care. Stephen, who is not a laughing man, 
could not help laughing a little when he recalled poor Liddy’s 
enthusiasm. But that beautiful shining chapter in the poor 
boy’s life could not last, and when the lambs were grown they 
were sold, and so were all the wethers, and Liddy, not being 
wanted, had to find something else to do. 

I was too much interested in this story to let the subject drop. 
What had been Liddy’s after-life? Very uneventful: there 
was, in fact, nothing in it, or in him, except an intense love for 
all things, especially animals; and nothing happened to him 
until the end, for he has been dead now these nine or ten years, 
In his next place he was engaged, first, as carter’s boy, and 
then as under-carter, and all his love was lavished on the horses. 
They were more to him than sheep, and he could love them 
without pain since they were not being prepared for the butcher 
with his abhorred knife. Liddy’s love and knowledge of horses 
became known outside of his own little circle, and he was offered 
and joyfully accepted a place in the stables of a very wealthy young 
gentleman farmer, who kept a large establishment and was a 
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great fox-hunter. First as stable-boy, then as groom, he lived 
very happily thirty years with the same master, and married and 
had children and saw them grow up, and even saw some of his 
girls married. Then a great misfortune befel him: his old 
master on account of losses or for some other reason suddenly 
reduced his establishment, selling his horses and discharging all 
his old servants. Liddy went back to the old village and brooded 
there, and was silent and sad and like a man that was dazed. 
In a short time, to everybody’s surprise, he fell ill. For he was 
still in the prime of life and had always had the most perfect 
health. And then, to astonish them still more, he died. What 
ailed him? everybody asked; and the doctor said there was 
nothing the matter with him—nothing except a broken heart, 
and that’s what killed Liddy. 

It was weak of him, but he was made that way: the place 
where he had lived so long, the familiar sights and sounds, the 
master and the animals he loved, especially his dear horses—these 
were so much to him, and he was so bound up in them, that to 
be deprived of them was more than he could endure, and so poor 
Liddy had to die. 

During our frequent evening talks, often continued till a late 
hour of the night, it was borne in on Stephen Bawcombe that his 
anecdotes of wild creatures interested me more than anything 
else he had to tell; but in spite of this, or because he could not 
always bear it in mind, the conversation almost invariably drifted 
back to the old subject of sheep, of which he was never tired. 
It was so much to him, so important above all other themes, that 
he would not spare his listener even the minutest details of the 
shepherd’s life and work. His ‘hints on the construction of 
sheepfolds’ would have filled a volume; and if any farmer had 
purchased the book he would not have found that he had been 
defrauded of his money. But with his singular faun-like face 
and clear eyes on one it was impossible to fall asleep, or even 
to let the attention wander; and incidentally even in his dryest 
discourse there were little bright touches which one would not 
willingly have missed. 

About hurdles he explained that it was common for the 
downland shepherds to repair the broken and worn-out ones with 
the long woody stems of the bithywind from the hedges; and 
when I asked what the plant was he described the wild clematis 
or traveller’s joy ; but those names he did not know—to him the 
plant had always been known as bithywind or else Devil’s guts. 
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It struck me that bithywind might have come by the transposition 
of two letters from withybind, as if one should say flutterby for 
butterfly, or flagondry for dragonfly. But what would old Gerarde, 
who invented the pretty name of traveller’s joy for that ornament 
of the wayside hedges, have said to such a name as Devil’s guts ? 
There was, said Stephen, an old farmer in the parish of Lufton 
who had a peculiar fondness for this plant, and if a shepherd 
pulled any of it out of one of his hedges after leafing time he would 
be very much put out: he would shout at him, ‘ Just you leave my 
devil’s guts alone or I’ll not keep you on the farm.’ And the 
shepherds in revenge gave him the unpleasant nickname of 
‘Old Devil's Guts,’ by which he was known in that part of the 
country. 

‘I did always like sheep,’ said Stephen. ‘Some did say to 
me that they couldn’t abide shepherding because of the Sunday 
work. But I always said, Someone must do it: they must have 
food in winter and water in summer, and must be looked after, 
and it can’t be worse for me to do it.’ 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, and the distant sound of the 
church bells had set him talking on this subject. He told me 
how once, after a long interval, he went to the Sunday morning 
service in his native village, and the vicar preached a sermon 
about true religion. Just the going to church, he said, did not 
make men religious. Out there on the downs there were 
shepherds who seldom saw the inside of a church, who were sober 
righteous men and walked with God every day of their lives. 
Stephen said that this seemed to touch his heart ‘ because he 
knowed it was true.’ 

When I asked him if he would not change the church for the 
chapel, now he was ill and his vicar paid him no attention, while 
the minister often came to see and talk to him, as I had 
witnessed, he shook his head and said that he would never change. 
He then added, ‘We always say that the chapel ministers are 
good men: most people say they be better than the parsons ; but 
all I’ve knowed—all them that have talked to me— have said bad 
things of the church, and that’s not true religion: I say that the 
Bible teaches different.’ 

Stephen could not have had a very wide experience, and most 
of us know Dissenting ministers who are wholly free from the 
fault he pointed out; but in the purely rural districts, in the 
small villages where the small men are found, it is certainly 
common to hear unpleasant things said of the parish priest by 
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his Nonconformist rival ; and should the parson have some well- 
known fault or make a slip, the other is apt to chuckle over it 
with a very manifest and most unchristian delight. 

The atmosphere on that Sunday afternoon was very still, and 
by and by through the open window floated a strain of music; it 
was from the brass band of the Salvationists who were marching 
through the next village, about two miles away. We listened, 
then Stephen remarked, ‘Somehow I never cared to go with 
them Army people. Many say they’ve done a great good, and I 
don’t disbelieve it, but there was too much what I call—NOISE ; 
if, sir, you can understand what I mean.’ 

I once heard the great Dr. Parker speak the word imagination, 
or, as he pronounced it, im-m4dge-i-né-shun, with a volume of 
sound which filled a large building and made the quality he 
named seem the biggest thing in the universe. That in my 
experience was his loftiest oratorical feat; but I think the old 
shepherd rose to a greater height when, after a long pause 
during which he filled his lungs with air, he brought forth the 
tremendous word, dragging it out gratingly, so as to illustrate 
the sense in the prolonged harsh sound. 

To show him that I understood what he meant very well, I 
explained the philosophy of the matter as follows. He was a 
shepherd of the downs, who had lived always in a quiet atmosphere, 
a noiseless world, and from life-long custom had become a lover 
of quiet. The Salvation Army was born in a very different world, 
in East London—the dusty, busy, crowded world of streets, where 
men wake at dawn to sounds that are like the opening of hell’s 
gates, and spend their long strenuous days and their lives in that 
atmosphere peopled with innumerable harsh noises, until they, 
too, acquire the noisy habit, and come at last to think that if 
they have anything to say to their fellows, anything to sell or 
advise, or recommend, from the smallest thing—from a mackerel 
or a cabbage or a penn’orth of milk, to a newspaper or a book or 
a picture or a religion—they must howl and yell it out at every 
passer-by. And the human voice not being sufficiently powerful, 
they provide themselves with bells and gongs and cymbals and 
trumpets and drums to help them in attracting the attention of 
the public. 

He listened gravely to this outburst, and agreed that it was 
very quiet on the downs, and that he loved their quiet. ‘Fifty 
years,’ he said, ‘I’ve been on the downs and fields, day and night, 
seven days a week, and I’ve been told that it’s a poor way to 
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spend a life, working seven days for ten or twelve, or at most 
thirteen shillings. But I never seen it like that; I liked it, and 
I always did my best. You see, sir, I took a pride in it. I never 
left a place but I was asked to stay. When I left it was because 
of something I didn’t like. I couldn’t never abide cruelty to a 
dog or any beast. And I couldn’t abide bad language. If my master 
swore at the sheep or the dog I wouldn’t bide with he—no, not 
for a pound a week. I liked my work, and I liked knowing things 
about sheep. Not things in books, for I never had no books, but 
what I found out with my own sense, if you can understand me.’ 

‘I remember, when I were young, a very old shepherd on the 
farm; he had been more’n forty years there, and he was called 
Mark Dick. He told me that when he were a young man he was 
once putting the sheep in the fold, and there was one that was 
giddy—a young ewe. She was always a-turning round and round 
and round, and when she got to the gate she wouldn’t go in but 
kept on a-turning and turning, until at last he got angry and, 
lifting his crook, gave it a crack on the head, and down she went, 
and he thought he'd killed her. But in a little while up she 
jumps and trotted straight into the fold, and from that time she 
were well. Next day he told his master, and his master said, 
with a laugh, “‘ Well, now you know what to do when you gits a 
giddy sheep.” Some time after that Mark Dick he had another 
giddy one, and, remembering what his master had said, he swung 
his stick and gave he a big crack on the skull, and down went 
the sheep, dead. He'd killed it this time, sure enough. When 
he tells of this one his master said, “‘ You’ve cured one and you've 
killed one ; now don’t you try to cure no more,” he says. 

‘ Well, some time after that I had a giddy one in my flock. 
I'd been thinking of what Mark Dick had told me, so I caught 
the ewe to see if I could find out anything. I were always a 
tarrable one for examining sheep when they was ill. I found 
this one had a swelling at the back of her head ; it were like a soft 
ball bigger’n a walnut. So I took my knife and opened it, and 
out run a lot of water, quite clear ; and when I let her go she ran 
quite straight, and got well. After that I did cure other giddy 
sheep with my knife, but I found out there were some I couldn’t 
cure. They had no swelling and was giddy because they had a 
maggot on the brain or some other trouble I couldn’t find out.’ 

Stephen could not have finished even this quiet Sunday 
afternoon conversation, in the course of which we had risen to 
lofty matters, without a return to his old favourite subjects of 
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sheep and his shepherding life on the downs. He was long miles 
away from his beloved home now, lying on his back, a disabled 
man who would never again follow a flock on the hills nor listen 
to the sounds he loved best to hear—the multitudinous tremulous 
bleating of the sheep and crisp ringing bark of his dog. But his 
heart was there still, and the images of past scenes were more 
vivid in him than they can ever be in the minds of those who live 
in towns and read books. ‘I can see it now,’ was a favourite 
expression of his when relating some incident in his past life. 
Whenever a sudden light, a kind of smile, came into his eyes, I 
knew that it was at some ancient memory, a touch of quaintness 
or humour in some farmer or shepherd he had known in the 
vanished time—his father, perhaps, or old John, or Mark Dick, 
or Liddy, or Dan’l Burdon, the solemn seeker after buried 
treasure. 

After our long Sunday talk we were silent for a time, and 
then he uttered these impressive words: ‘I don’t say that I want 
to have my life again, because that would be wicked. We must 
take what is sent. But if it was offered me and I was told to 
choose my work, I’d say, Give me my Wiltsheere downs again, and 
let me be a shepherd there all my life long where I was a shepherd 
afore,’ 

W. H. Hupson. 
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A Frog He Would a-Wooing Go. 


A frog he would a-wooing go, 
Whether his mother would let him or no. 


E was hopping about from one table to another, handing tea 
& l’ Anglaise to the ladies, as dapper a little Frenchman as 
ever enlivened a dull Swiss hotel. He was dressed & l’Anglaise 
too—but with a difference! His spotless white flannel trousers 
were turned up in practical fashion—but there was a dainty rim 
of embroidery upon the hem; his hard, straw hat had a striped 
ribbon on it, but the ribbon was of velvet ; his curly hair was just 
a shade longer than the true Frenchman allows, but the lock that 
was drawn over the forehead suggested Peckham rather than 
Mayfair, while the fob that hung from his expensive watch-chain 
savoured too much of the stage to be the mark of the ‘real 
gentleman.’ 

Nevertheless, there was nothing really corresponding to Peck- 
ham about little Paul Hermand; one could tell in a minute that 
the ‘ real gentleman’ was there under the watch-chain ; one could 
tell it from the manner of his courtliness to the ladies—the court- 
liness of true deference and not of mere flattery; one could tell 
it from the simple homage—the patient homage—tendered to the 
very pink of exacting French motherhood in the person of a most 
imperiously dignified lady of ample proportions who sat at one of 
the small tables upon the terrace of the hotel that looked across 
the valley to the snow peaks opposite. 

She sat, apparently engrossed in an elaborate piece of tapestry 
at which she was working, but her little sharp black eyes were 
vigilant nevertheless; a close observer might have seen them 
roving swiftly from time to time, taking in at a glance the very 
shade of that deference that M. Paul was busy paying yonder to 
the pretty daughter of the gentle English lady who sat knitting 
at her own side. 

The investigation was seemingly satisfactory, for she turned 
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with graciousness to that lady and said, presumably continuing a 
conversation already begun : 

‘ But it is charming, quite charming, that! To have somuch 
talent, at so young an age, and all the same to be, how shall I say 
it? So chic—you understand me? It is even remarkable.’ 

The English mother did not understand ; but she would not 
for worlds have said so—she who was always trying to live up to 
her clever daughter. 

So she merely smiled contentedly and looked across at the tall, 
striking-looking girl whose manner and appearance certainly 
warranted the opinion that whatever ‘talent’ she might possess 
had not taken away her capacity for stylishness. 

‘And when they tell you that the English have no chic, 
added the foreign dame reflectively. ‘Clever—ah, that one has 
always heard—even very instructed,’ and she tapped her flat 
forehead! ‘ But—how do you say it ?—a leetle daudée.’ And 
she laughed merrily. 

The mother of Albion bridled ; she understood now. 

‘Dowdy,’ echoed she, huffed. ‘Oh, no; Mary has never been 
called that!’ 

‘But doI not tell it you?’ repeated Madame, unabashed. ‘She 
has, ma foi, a great deal of towrnure, your daughter. And you tell 
me that she sell them—those pictures, those portrait that she make ?’ 

Mrs. Rogers, unsuspecting and pacified, smiled again proudly. 

‘ Yes—she gets orders, you know,’ explained she. ‘We are 
not—not quite so well off as we used to be. And she defrays the 
expenses of our trips abroad.’ 

‘My word, it is not at all stupid, that, you know,’ declared 
the lady patronisingly. ‘Some day, to a man to whom it says 
nothing of inconvenient, it may even mean her a good husband. 
Yes, yes, a very good husband of his species.’ 

A peal of laughter from the other table arrested the attention 
of both mothers and stopped what might have been a horror- 
stricken reply, to judge from the expression behind the glasses of 
the astonished Englishwoman ; Miss Rugers had evidently said 
something which had highly delighted the little Frenchman. 

Madame Hermand’s black eyes narrowed in the keenness of 
their investigation. 


Her son apparently felt them in his back, for he rose from his 
place and came over to her. 


‘You called me, ma mére?’ said he, but with the laughter 
still in his voice. 
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Ma mére was folding up the imposing piece of tapestry and 
struggling to her imposing height. 

‘ We will now take the air,’ said she; though how much more 
air she wanted than she got upon that draughty balcony it would 
have been hard to say. ‘It becomes late.’ 

The boy bowed. 

‘ Certainly, ma mére,’ replied he, submissively. 

And he placed the elegant little wrap that had fallen to the 
back of the chair respectfully upon those most respectable 
shoulders, even before he turned, with another little bow to the 
stranger and performed the same office by her with a far homelier 
cloak. 

Then, having bowed his ladies through the glass door, he lit a 
cigarette and stood waiting—smiling a little to himself the while 
—till they came back booted and spurred, and the whole party set 
forth on their slow daily tramp up the steep paths that undulated 
through resinous fir-woods and across green uplands to a seat 
commanding a view of a precipitous ravine and another range of 
peaks. 

But if Mme. Hermand supposed that she was going to separate 
the young folk by this manceuvre to-day any the more than she 
had separated them upon any other day of the three weeks that 
the families had spent together in this intimate life—well, she 
was doomed to disappointment. 

M. Paul never failed in his duty to his mamma—he came 
when he was called, he did as he was bidden ; he hopped down the 
steepest incline to hoist that unwieldy bulk over a brook or 
through a fence, but for the first time in his life he had found 
somebody strong enough to drag him just the tiniest bit askew 
on the path—and he was enjoying it! 

For Mary Rogers had never been used to consider, as she 
merrily pursued her eager way, whethgr she was keeping to any 
particular path or no. She had never wanted to choose any 
dangerously bold one, but such paths as she had preferred she 
had trod fearlessly, with all the sweet gay self-confident vitality 
that was in her. 

She had fancied this little Frenchman from the first, he was 
so nimble and quick in person and in wit; so genuinely admiring 
of herself and her gifts, and withal so very well able to take care 
of himself that one might allow oneself a bit of fun with a clear 
conscience. 

A few harmless insular jokes had passed between mother and 
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daughter, it-is true, as to ‘ froggy’ and his funny ways—he was so 
very typical; but they did not prevent the girl from admitting 
that he was making her holiday far pleasanter than she had 
expected, and she wasn’t going to spoil her fun for any unreason- 
able and exacting mamma! Her own mamma was well trained 
and was never unreasonable or exacting, and why should she 
consider anybody else’s ? 

So when the party reached the bench above the precipice, 
mammas collapsed and young folk somehow melted away into the 
firwood and were lost to maternal supervision for the first time in 
their acquaintance. 

Not that they had not often outstripped their elders when 
Mary Rogers’ long limbs strode the mountain path and little 
‘froggie’ bounded merrily after her, leaving his parent to pant 
beside her sympathising though slenderer companion ; but, if out 
of earshot, they had never before been out of range, and mamma 
‘ froggie’s’ eye was a trifle anxious as she sat slowly recovering 
her breath. 

Perhaps that was the reason why she boldly led the conversa- 
tion back to that subject of a husband for Miss Mary which had 
so scandalised the meeker English mother a few minutes ago. 

There was never any timidity or undue reticence about Mme. 
Hermand. 

‘Yes, yes,’ murmured she complacently and with a ruminating 
air as she folded her fat hands upon her fat person, ‘she is a belle 
Jille, your daughter—and not at all stupid—one cannot say the 
contrary. And she must be of a good age 4 

‘A good age!’ echoed Mrs. Rogers, bristling. ‘Why, Mary is 
barely one-and-twenty !’ 

‘Perfectly! It was what I imagined,’ said the Frenchwoman 
serenely. ‘ The age of gold—the good age for a husband!’ And, 
turning squarely to her companion, she added almost severely: 
‘My word, it is time a good mother thinks to marry a child like 
that !’ 

The Englishwoman sat staring a moment—absolutely staring 
with astonishment. 

‘To marry her!’ echoed she faintly. ‘ Do you mean to find a 
husband for her ?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ replied the candid friend quietly. ‘What else 
have we then to do—we poor mothers, when we have passed it— 
our own golden age!’ And she lifted two bright black orbs 
sentimentally to heaven. ‘It is our métier—better we do it with 
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a good intention’; and she winked an eye with merry astuteness 
at this very unastute mamma. 

‘ But—but Mary would never take a husband of my choosing,’ 
said the latter with what, for her, was almost firmness of tone. 

‘Oh, la, la,’ laughed Mme. Hermand pleasantly! ‘She would 
do as others! Of course one must have a little discretion—one 
must not fly in the face, as you English say. One must even 
pretend one does not care. I am of your opinion that the times 
when one said to one’s children, ‘ There he stands, your husband,’ 
or ‘There she is, your wife,’ they are no longer! But all the 
same it is not to be imagined that the young ones they can have 
the nose or—how you say ?—‘ le flaire’ of the old ones! No, no; 
and if one is a parent as one should, one seeks the advantage of 
the children. Is it not so? Ah, and one can do so much, so 
much with even a leetle discretion !’ 

Again, she winked her eye cunningly, but Mrs. Rogers sighed. 

This new and dreadful doctrine had, for the moment, cast a 
little trouble into her gentle spirit. 

She had always been one to lean upon others, and since 
Mary’s father had died she had leant upon Mary. But was it 
possible that she had neglected one of the duties of an only 
parent to an only child ? 

So she sighed, unaware that the tail of her neighbour’s eye 
was turned scrutinisingly upon her—unaware that, even as she 
sighed, she murmured, reassuring herself, ‘It would never do, I 
am swre it would never do—with Mary. She always knows what 
she wants-—and what she doesn’t want !’ 

She did not see the Frenchwoman frown. 

‘Ah—h!’ said that lady, drawing out the syllable to an 
almost alarming length and with an odd mixture of denial and 
question, of sarcasm and sweetness in its expression. 

Mrs. Rogers was not astute, but she could not fail to ask her- 
self whether the exclamation meant anything. And, thinking 
herself quite particularly astute, she leapt to the sudden suspicion 
that this manceuvring mamma had wicked designs upon dear 
Mary for that wretched little jumping frog. What, Mary marry 
a Frenchman, a foreign Papist, a hair-dresser’s block ? 

She flushed with apprehension and a just ire, and she turned 
to speak. 

But her enemy’s battery was in position first ; and pointed in 
a very different direction from that which she had imagined. 

‘ But that also—it is a little part of that discretion which we 
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must ’ave,’ Madame was saying blandly. ‘It goes without saying 
that they must not always obtain their own wish, the dear 
children! I, also, I am mother; I ’ave to make provision for my 
child. Oh, ld, la, I promise you he also he ’ave desired sometime 
that what he cannot be permitted, the poor bébé! Bah!’ and she 
snapped the fat finger and thumb gaily, ‘it signify nothing! It 
do them good to love, the young—all! It open de ’eart, de 
intelligence—understood that the affair is wid a young person of 
education—dat go without saying! It prepare for the moment 
what is de right moment—it is what you call—good practice !’ 

And Mme. Hermand laughed to herself, more than satisfied 
with her own sagacity and discretion. 

But Mrs. Rogers did not laugh—she sat stiff and open- 
mouthed—puzzled, offended, and bristling with nascent wrath. 

Was it possible that her Mary was regarded merely as good 
practice? That, indeed, would be adding insult to injury! 

And in the new cause of offence she forgot the old—of but a 
moment ago. 

‘Yes, yes, the French mother was gurgling softly to herself, 
as unconsciously—or was it consciously ?—bland as if she were 
not remorselessly forcing her companion’s hand. ‘ You and I, 
we can both see out of de corner of de eye, is it not? But—we 
are mother! So we let it go on for a leetle time—but not too 
long, ah, no—not too long! You—you would not desire your 
daughter to marry one who is not of your religion ; 

‘No, indeed!’ interpolated Mrs. Rogers hastily, and not 
innocent of her own humble pride. 

‘And I,’ continued the other—‘I would have considerations 
which it is therefore useless to speak about. But for a leetle time 
we shut our eyes because it amuse our young people, because 
also it is good practice—for the language as for the sentiments!’ 

For a moment the torrent of speech ceased. Madame took 
breath, and Mrs. Rogers flushed with aching to tell this intruding 
foreigner how utterly inappropriate was such talk in connection 
with one brought up with the fastidious care that had ever been 
bestowed upon the Rogers’ young. 

But she couldn’t get the words out! She was the sort of 
‘lady’ who would never tell anybody that she was a lady ! 

So she merely twisted her hands nervously together, and said, 
‘Really?’ with an accent which Mme. Hermand could not be 
expected to know belonged to the best blood in the land. 

‘Ah, but, ejaculated that lady, rushing as a lion back to the 
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arena, ‘and ’ow it will then advantage those children! Made- 
moiselle is perhaps a leetle farouche; and with my Paul, who ’as 
the cowrtoisie of the noblesse of late his father, she will receive a 
leetle more the ton cosmopolite. My son, on de contrary, a 
soupgon of your English audacity, dat will sit him well!’ 

She paused—just long enough for a new resolve to show itself 
in her sharp little eyes; then, turning with friendly confidence 
to her companion and far too much occupied with her own affairs 
to note that poor lady’s stiffness, she resumed in a half whisper: 

‘Because, I will tell you a secret! Itis now time! Since 
we know you, I resolve to tell you—but it was not yet time! 
Dat is why I permit a friendship, even a leetle advanced, between 
our children.’ 

She came closer still, tapping intimately with her fat fore- 
finger on Mrs. Rogers’ rigid arm: ‘I design my son for an English 
lady !’ 

She drew back to observe the effect of this flattering admission, 
but Mrs. Rogers showed no astonishment; she merely turned and 
said very coldly: ‘Oh, your son is engaged, then ?’ 

Mme. Hermand opened her eyes as far as they would go. 

‘But no, but no,’ she said half peevishly. ‘Do I not say that 
I also I have to make a marriage for my child? He has twenty- 
one years—he has them struck! It is the hour to home him— 
what you call. I believe de English make good wives; less 
Srivoles, less mondaines than our jeunes filles of the ’igh world. 
More domestic, more educated, more fitted of the physique for to 
make beautiful children; more better mother to nourish them 
and to grow them after. Yes, I have always had an ambition to 
marry my son with English blood. Only, up till the day when 
I ’ave the fortune to make your acquaintance, I say to myself— 
my word, it will not be easy—I who ’ave no friends in England— 
to find it, all what I require! Because, it go widout saying, I 
require much. My son, he is a good parti—a pretty name, good 
ealth, sufficient good fortune and, my faith, you will agree—not 
bad of his person !’ 

The inevitable fat laugh rolled out complacently and Madame 
leaned back against the wooden seat the better to regard her 
listener, regardless of her usual fear lest the green paint should 
leave a mark across her broad silken back. 

Mrs. Rogers’ thin face was flushed, and her mouth was parted 
and her grey eyes were widening gradually; but she was 
speechless, for she was in a fog. 
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Mme. Hermand, however, never required any reply. 

‘Yes,’ she repeated dogmatically, ‘Paul is a good parti. 
I should require a young person, well-born, of a high manner, 
of an education—refined, even a leetle precious ; agreeable of the 
person, and, over all, with that real air of a fine ice, so to say it, 
which you English—you know best ’ow to have! For the dot I 
should be less difficult. Much is always better than leetle ; but 
something one must sacrifice, and Paul ’e has rents sufficient. 
Only—to make fine children, the ’ealth, that it would be indispen- 
sable to ’ave perfect! Ah, I know well, I ask much, but it is always 
best to ask much! And it is not till I ’ave the ’appiness to know 
you, Madame,’ added this wonderful creature, turning her warm 
personality effusively to her new friend, without the smallest 
suspicion of the scandalised astonishment that she was evoking, ‘ it 
is not till I know you that I say to myself, “’Ere at last is that 
what I wait for!” This charming lady will, of a sureness, know 
how to find me my affair !’ 

The red which had been growing on poor Mrs. Rogers’ high 
cheek-bone suddenly flew up to her forehead and down to her neck. 

‘Me!’ echoed she, stammering. ‘ Find—find what?’ 

‘But a wife—a wife for my son,’ reiterated the Frenchwoman 
a trifle impatiently. 

‘A wife!’ repeated the other mechanically, and looking round 
helplessly. ‘Where?’ 

The majestic one clacked her lips together in a less high-bred 
manner than other points in her might have led one to expect, 
and joggled her head as though unable to comprehend such 
denseness. 

‘But in England, in your home, when you return,’ she 
explained—rapping out each syllable as though explaining to a 
child. ‘You must ’ave friends—you must ’ave your entowrage— 
your daughter, she ‘as chic, she must ’ave acquired it in some 
middle which is not vulgar !’ 

‘Vulgar!’ positively snapped Mrs. Rogers. And she jumped 
in her seat as if a pin had pricked her. ‘ No, we are not vulgar!’ 

She glanced at the fat form beside her and fancied that she 
might have transferred the word, and she thought of a certain 
fastidiously refined home in London where only people of a 
certain set with whom she had happened to be bred and brought 
up were welcome, and she shuddered. 

‘Ah, but I am convinced of it,’ cried Madame cordially, 
perfectly innocent of any offence and even specially desirous of 
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being kind and civil ; ‘even you, Madame, if you permit me, you 
have—if not the chic of Mademoiselle your daughter—an—I do 
not know what, that smells of good birth! And it is for that I 
affirm you must ’ave acquaintance in the good world. And it is for 
that I solicit that you have an open eye for me, as you say it!’ 

There was a pause. 

The fat form pressed closer to the spare one, and the spare 
one imperceptibly edged itself to the very end of the seat. 

‘ And in confidence, you know,’ whispered the Frenchwoman, 
while the plump fore-finger tapped the palm of its owner’s left 
hand, ‘if the arrangement suit well, there might be something— 
you understand me ?’ 

The little black eyes scanned the undemonstrative face, in- 
stinctively afraid this time of having perhaps made a mistake. 

But the face was a blank—actually Mrs. Rogers understood 
less than ever ! 

She was so utterly simple, and her experiences had lain so far 
from even the less frankly mercenary matrimonial machinations 
of some English mothers, that it was impossible that she should 
understand. 

She merely sank deeper and deeper into the slough of mysti- 
fication, and wished that Mary would not stay away so long. 

It was well; for if she had guessed at the insult that had 
been offered to her, she would also have been too simple to take 
it with a smile at the vastly different methods with which 
different races justify their means to the same end. 

As it was, she merely shook her head and said plaintively : 
‘I don’t believe we shall ever understand one another!’ 

At which Madame laughed loudly, perhaps, if the truth were 
told, a trifle relieved. 

‘ Bien, passons, said she merrily. ‘All de same I do not 
despair. You must also make them in England—marriages !’ 

‘I don’t believe we do,’ declared Mrs. Rogers. 

‘Ah, bah!’ ejaculated the Frenchwoman. ‘How are they 
then made? The country it is populated!’ 

Mrs. Rogers was spared the pains of a reply. 

A crackling of boughs and crunching of fir-needles told of 
footsteps in the wood. 

‘Here is Mary at last,’ cried she. And she rolled up her 
knitting, as, unannounced by the laughter that usually heralded 


their approach, the young people followed one another on to the 
little platform. 
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Both mothers saw at a glance that something had happened. 

The girl’s head was high, but her cheek was flushed and her 
eyes were hard. 

The young fellow, on the other hand, was pale and kept 
his eyes on the ground, but there was a sullen air on his beard- 
less face that suited him ill. 

Mrs. Rogers made no remark, but Madame cried out with 
impulsive tactlessness: ‘Mon Dieu! mais, quest-ce que tu as, 
donc, Paul ?’ 

The boy only scowled ; it was the girl who spoke. 

‘Come, mother, you and I need some more exercise,’ said she 
quickly. ‘We shall just have time to get up to the flagstaff and 
back before supper.’ 

Mrs. Rogers rose quietly. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ she said, submissively. 

And with hasty leave-takings—part curt, part haughty—the 
party separated. 

‘Mother, if we stay on here, I think we had better move to 
the Hétel des Alpes,’ said Mary as they climbed; ‘it’s more 
bracing.’ 

‘Exactly, my dear,’ said Mrs. Rogers, still unquestioningly. 

And then Mary laughed. 

A line from an old song had come into her mind, and she 
thought what a funny ending there might be to the courtship of 
‘A Frog who would a-wooing go, whether his mother would let 
him or no,’ if he got a slap in the face for his pains! But she 
didn’t guess at half the fun that might surround those circum- 
stances. 

That removal to another hotel was, however, never made. 

The next morning a travelling carriage stood at the door of 
the Belle Vue packed with a great and dapper variety of unsub- 
stantial luggage; it was Mme. Hermand who found the 
mountains too dull for her son, and had decided to seek the 
pleasures of the plains. 

As she sailed down the hall, more massive than ever in 
travelling gear, her little keen eyes roved around it as though 
seeking some one, and her broad brow contracted in a frown at 
missing what she wanted. 

But just as she was setting foot in the landau the tall figure 
of Miss Rogers swung up the path, and at the sight the little 


eyes opened, till the black eyebrows nearly met the grey-black 
fringe. 
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For the girl was walking with a tall fair man—evidently an 
Englishman, and her arm was linked familiarly in his, and there 
was something shockingly intimate in the way they were talking 
and looking at one another. 

They passed her, actually without seeing her, and went on to 
the terrace. 

Mme. Hermand stared; but when the little mother, trotting 
behind and no longer at her splendid daughter’s side, followed 
after a minute, she could not resist accosting where she had 
intended haughtily to cut. 

‘I felicitate you,’ she said in her shrillest tone, ‘ you have a 
parent—I mean relative—arrive—your son per’aps ?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ answered Mrs. Rogers, trying to get past. ‘I have 
no son. Mary is my only child.’ 

‘Ah, a cousin, then?’ persisted Madame. ‘ You do not, I 
hope, ask me to believe that the gentleman who pass this moment 
with Mademoiselle is not a relative!’ 

She strove to pierce the reticence of her prey with her searching 
glance, but this morning Mrs. Rogers was not to be cowed. 

She could not remember that she had ever asked Madame to 
believe anything, and her look said so, as she bravely raised her 
head. 


‘No, he is not a cousin,’ she said, with a little fluttering 
smile. 

Then, as pretty a blush as any girl’s, flushing her fair faded 
cheek, she added proudly, ‘Mary is going to be married to that 
gentleman. He arrived last night, and they settled it this 
morning. I knew nothing about its being even on the tappy, as 
you say in French. The young folk make the marriages them- 
selves in England.’ 

She could not resist that little parting thrust, and she made 
it so sweetly, so gaily, that the ill-humour of the Frenchwoman 
melted before it, and she positively laughed herself—the fat, 
gurgling laugh of heretofore. 

‘ Ah, you ’ave the advance of me, my word !’ said she, shaking 
her plump fore-finger. ‘But it is never-mind! I will be soon in 
front of you. I promise you the faire-part letter before the 
Christmas! Is it agreed? Only not with an English lady! Ag, 
non! There I ’ave all change my intention! Paul, he say to 
me last night, “‘The English jeune fille, she is good in the 
country—to amuse oneself—but to marry—not quite!” So, you 
see, it was what I say—good practice! I ’ope it is a good parti?’ 
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added she with good-natured inquisitiveness ; and she flung a 
broad thumb towards the terrace. 

‘Do you mean a good marriage?’ asked Mrs. Rogers a trifle 
stiffly, but nevertheless appeased, by a pardonable mother’s pride, 
in a certain bubbling resentment that was threatening her good- 
humour. ‘Yes, Lord Lethbridge has a very nice place, and it 
seems they have cared for one another for a long time—which is 
the chief thing, you know !’ 

Mme. Hermand snorted. ‘ Ah, bah,’ scoffed she, then added 
testily, ‘So he is Milord! Well, you ’ave arrange well—because, 
ma foi, it is curious—the artiste and the noblesse !” 

‘I didn’t arrange anything,’ said Mrs. Rogers. 

‘Truly?’ exclaimed the French mother, thawed afresh by 
astonishment. ‘ Well, I, on the contrary, I shall arrange every- 
thing, and I shall arrange well! But in my own nation! Paul, 
he is right—it is better to seek in one’s own nation !’ 

‘I agree with you,’ echoed Mrs. Rogers heartily. 

And then the little froggie himself hopped suddenly round 
the corner, laden with wraps and appurtenances, and, sweeping off 
his hat to the Englishwoman with somewhat a less graceful 
homage than was his wont, opened the portiére of the carriage. 

‘ Ma mére, it is the hour,’ said he rapidly. 

‘I come!’ cried she; and, her good-nature triumphing over 
pique after all, she held out the fat hand to her transient 
acquaintance. 

‘ Allons, adieu, she said. ‘I felicitate you! It is good 
fortune, ma foi! But your daughter, she is not at all stupid, 
and she has chic—have I not always said it ?’ 

Paul was sheltering the wheel of the carriage so that 
his mother’s cloak should not be soiled by the dust; with 
the other arm he hoisted up her unwieldy bulk, then leapt in 
himself. 

The postilion cracked his whip, and with final and all- 
embracing bows, the Hermand family left the scene. 

‘Fancy his wanting to marry Mary!’ murmured Mrs. Rogers 
to herself. ‘So very unsuitable in every way.’ 

But in the carriage the other mother had it differently. 

‘Is it not I who am always in my right?’ she was affirming 
to her son. ‘ They are not ones in whom one may have confidence 
these English young persons! Yesterday you—now an English 
Milord.’ 

Froggie jumped out of his seat. 
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‘And it is curious,’ added the mother, ‘she who take money 
for work of her hands.’ 

‘ Ah, that it says nothing,’ declared the boy. ‘The English, 
they do these things. It seem that little word we did not under- 
stand on the letters of the mamma—Honowrable—it signify “ of 
the noblesse.” ’ 


Madame Hermand screamed. 

‘Of the noblesse!’ echoed she. ‘ And I who did not know it!’ 

Then remembering, with ready sagacity, that it would have 
made no difference, she added with her unfailing complacency : 
‘Did I not say she ’ad chic? So I ’ope now you perceive it is 
useless you make the court where J ’ave not made the way.’ 


ALICE Comyns CARR. 
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The Relic Market. 


i cee ae the incidence of taxation, the growth of 

the butcher’s bill, and the expansion of the coal merchant’s 
account, the market in relics has for some time past been of 
a distinctly firm character, the ‘ bulls’ for the most part having 
everything so entirely their own way that the ‘bear’ is likely to 
. become as rare as the legendary dodo. All sorts and conditions 
of celebrities have been represented in the relic market of late, 
from Kruger to Charles ‘le Roi,’ whose remains have proved in 
the past, as in the present, veritable gold mines to those who 
possess them. Relics of Shakespeare and Garrick, Wellington, 
Napoleon, and Nelson, Gladstone and Beaconsfield, have also 
occupied the attention of purchasers within the last few months ; 
but George III., Sir Walter Scott, Goldsmith, Louis XV. (whose 
gold snuff-box, enamelled after Fragonard, created such excite- 
ment when it realised 3,350/. in 1898), have rarely been men- 
tioned ; while Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose collar of brown 
holland, with his initials ‘J.J.R.’ in red on the inner side, an 
article of attire referred to more than once in his letters, that 
was up for auction three years ago, has not been honoured with a 
quotation for many months. 

The article of attire once the property of the martyred 
King Charles that found its way into the market recently was 
a coat of blue silk embroidered with silver, with the sleeves 
and pocket turned up with scarlet cloth and lined throughout 
with red silk. This garment, a very precious relic, the 
King was wont to don on State occasions, and at other times 
to keep at Broughton Castle, in Oxfordshire, the seat of Lord 
Saye and Sele. The price obtained for the coat, 25/. 4s., 
although it failed to attract any attention at the time of the 
sale, at which, by the way, the hide of the unfortunate French 
horse Holocauste, who was shot after meeting with an accident in 
the race for the Derby of 1899, was knocked down for 2/. 5s,, 
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was distinctly disappointing, especially when compared with the 
sum, 210/., given in 1898 for the fine sky-blue silk vest thirty- 
two inches long, which was worn by the King on the day of his 
execution. It was, perhaps, the fact that the vest was stained in 
several places with the blood of the martyred monarch that so 
greatly enhanced its value, for it not only eclipsed the price given 
for the Broughton Castle relic, but exceeded by 25l. five times 
the value set upon one-half of a cloak worn by him on the 
same fatal thirtieth of January, 253 years ago, which was sold 
in 1899 for 371. The other half of the cloak, we gather, must 
be in the possession of the Royal family, for it is recorded 
that it was sold to Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Fourth 
George. 

Although the figure representing the sum at which the First 
Charles’s coat of State sold for on the last occasion furnished 
something of a surprise to the collector of relics, he ought not to 
have been altogether unprepared, in view of the fact that in 
February, 1898, a Court waistcoat, embroidered and worked in 
coloured silk, that was once the property of the Second Charles, 
‘ Le Roi No. 2,’ was knocked down for nine guineas. The night-cap 
worn by Charles I. on the night before his execution was presented 
to the Carisbrook Castle Museum about three years ago by Queen 
Victoria, and will consequently never figure in the auction-room ; 
but in the unlikely event of the Wellington Pennells disposing of 
the King’s white kid hawking gauntlet, embroidered with silver, 
that has been in their possession for over 200 years, or Mr. 
Beeston, of Market Drayton, selling the gloves worn by the 
King on the scaffold, and Lord Essex parting with the portion of 
the Garter donned by the ill-fated Charles on the same occasion, 
they and other possessors of relics of a kindred nature will have 
in the above figures a gauge whereby they can obtain an idea of 
the sums they may expect to receive. 

When the blue velvet saddle embroidered in gold, with its 
stirrups of fine gilt bronze that was once the possession of Dom 
Pedro II., ex-Emperor of Brazil, and the green velvet saddle em- 
broidered in silver and gold, once the property of the Empress 
Amélie, widow of Dom Pedro I., realised as much as 40/. two years 
last July, the handsome price obtained on the occasion of the 
sale proved beyond a doubt that the vendor had exercised con- 
siderable discrimination in choosing the date of the auction, in 
which respect he was closely followed by the individual who 
arranged to sell several Napoleonic relics on the anniversary of 
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Waterloo Day three years ago. Relics of the great Napoleon are 
always eagerly sought after, as is evinced by the fact that when 
in 1899 a silver-gilt sword, chased with classical ornament, and 
contained in the original leather-covered travelling case affected 
by Bonaparte when on tour, was put up to auction, it fetched no 
less than 650/. At another sale the same year a glass-lipped 
drinking goblet or tumbler used on similar occasions by the great 
soldier fetched 15/. 15s., or 15s. more than a small silver teapot, 
in an oak box, that was used by the Iron Duke on his later 
campaigns (the Dublin Hall-mark bears the date 1807), realised 
about the same time. 

These figures would suggest that further search in the 
State lumber-rooms of the French Government might be pro- 
fitable, insomuch as at the last battue at the one-time head- 
quarter offices of the Paris garrison, in May, 1899, there were 
unearthed, in an old garret, all the pots, kettles, pans, and 
moulds, all marked with a First Empire crown and the initials 
‘G. L, comprising the batterie de cwisime of the officers of 
the Imperial Guard of the Great Napoleon, that would doubtless 
fetch a considerable sum if put up for sale. In July, 1900, a 
silver-gilt snuff-box, embossed with a wreath of vine leaves and 
grapes, ‘ Presented,’ as the inscription inside tells us, ‘to Archd. 
Arnott, surgeon of His Majesty's XXth Foot, by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, on his death-bed at St. Helena, 1821,’ excited no 
little interest amongst those collectors affecting the Napoleonic 
era. The box, which bore on a panel the letter ‘N’ roughly 
scratched by the dying man before he gave it to the doctor, 
fetched 140/., or about seven times the sum obtained for a lock 
of Napoleon’s hair, which, with a handkerchief that realised 
the modest sum of 18s. (an outlay that purchased in 1899 a 
piece of the stump cut off the stake at which Bishop Hooper was 
burnt in St. Mary’s Square, Gloucester), was sold on the same 
day. 

Earlier in the year, when Chantrey’s bust of Scott realised 
2,250 guineas, and a small tortoise-shell and silver-mounted 
casket, ‘Presented to Mrs. David Garrick by her esteemed friend 
Samuel Johnson, 1762,’ sold for 120/. 158., a pair of pistols, once 
the property of Napoleon I., fetched 47/. 58. The Napoleon 
legend was very much in evidence that year. Of literary relics, 
the MS. diaries formerly the property of the aforementioned 
Mrs. David Garrick, having been unearthed in the office of a 
Lincoln’s Inn firm of solicitors, where they had been lying for 
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eighty years, were put up to auction in July and sold well. The 
diaries, which contained many items similar to that appearing 
under the date ‘September 4, 1751.—A quarrel in the green- 
room between Old Cibber and Mrs. Clive, by his saying the stage 
wanted a handsome woman’ (not the most tactful remark to 
make in an actress’s presence) fetched 60/., and the sale alto- 
gether realised 2531. 2s. 6d. 

An inkpot used, as a letter from Mr. W. E. Henley attested, 
by the late Robert Louis Stevenson on numerous occasions, is 
another literary relic that was in the market recently, and 
it realised for the fund on whose behalf it was sold some 251., 
or about one-third of the sum given three years ago for a 
silver ornamental taper-stand originally purchased and presented 
to his mother by Sir Walter Scott with his first fee (5/. 5s.) 
asan advocate. The Malacca cane, 4 feet 7} inches long, having 
a ferrule 5 inches in length, anda cream-coloured earthenware jug, 
bequeathed by Shakespeare to his sister Joan Hart, realised 1551. 
early in the year 1900, and proved to be one of the few lots of 
relics that did not show an enhanced value upon their previous 
figures. Many years ago the jug sold for 20/. and the cane for 
5l., but in 1893 the pair realised 162/. 15s. A lock of Grace 
Darling’s hair, together with a piece of the ‘ Forfarshire,’ the nine 
survivors of whose crew she rescued in 1838, sold for 41. 5s. 
recently ; but Lord Beaconsfield’s pony chaise, when sold at 
Hughenden a year last October, only realised the small sum of 
29s. A model of a ship cut out of a tree felled by Mr. Gladstone 
at Hawarden in 1866 is one of the few memorials of the great 
Home Rule statesman that have come into the miscellaneous 
division of the relic market of late years, but the price, 5s., was 
far from indicating the prospect of an immediate boom in 
Gladstonian relics. 

Another class of relic that has enjoyed a very quiet time 
recently is the Crimean War trophy; but in view of the fact that 
in a couple of years’ time the jubilee of the campaign will be at 
hand, prices can be safely expected to harden, in the which most 
likely event the individual who purchased a very small portion 
of the colours of a Russian regiment, taken at Inkerman by 
the Grenadier Guards, together with a brass eagle, for 3/. 10s. 
three years last April—a sum that would probably have been 
enhanced had the sale been deferred to the anniversary of the 
battle on November 5—will, should he care to sell, have every 
reason to congratulate himself upon his astuteness. 
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The great run on Napoleonic relics which existed a few years 
ago is gradually giving place to a ‘bull’ tendency in respect to 
the effects of Nelson, which may be accounted for, to a certain 
extent, by the raid on the Nelson relics at Greenwich, which, 
however, does not affect the relic market in any other manner 
than to add to the interest that will be evinced at the next great 
sale of the Admiral’s effects that takes place. If the miscreant 
who stole the nation’s relics of the national hero was led to do 
so by the prices that were current when several mementoes of the 
great sailor were put up to auction about two years ago, he 
must by now be very sensible as to the difference that lies between 
the sentimental and actual] values of booty such as he acquired. 
Two years last March a silver two-handled cup presented to the 
Admiral by Lady Hamilton inscribed ‘From Emma, July 2, 
1798,’ sold for 115/. 10s.; a rapier, the pommel set with a tur- 
quoise and brilliant cluster, which was taken from a French 
officer at the battle of the Nile and courteously presented to 
Nelson by Admiral Bruys, fetched 50/., and a gold ring with 
an intaglio bust of Nelson engraved ‘Lord Nelson, ob. 21 
October, 1805,’ 7/. 78. Should any of these relics be put up 
to auction three years hence—.e., in the Nelson and Trafalgar 
Centenary Year—it will be interesting to note the prices they 
realise. A corner in Nelson relics, if engineered during the next 
three years, would, in view of the hundredth anniversary of his 
death, in all probability, be not unattended by pecuniary 
success. 

Mementoes of Oliver Cromwell are as infrequently sold as 
New River Shares; it is therefore somewhat remarkable that in 
the course of half-a-dozen months two relics of the Protector 
should change owners. Another peculiarity with regard to these 
sales is the disproportionate values put upon the respective relics. 
For instance, an old English ‘beutel,’ resembling a military 
water-bottle, mounted with two silver shields having a medallion 
portrait of the Lord Protector and the Royal Arms engraved 
thereon, which also bore the inscription ‘Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Protector, 1653,’ sold for 84/., or about one-fifth the sum received 
for a richly embroidered cope formerly the property of Pope 
Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), which was in the market at the same 
time ; while the collection of eleven pieces, comprising a portion 
of the Protector’s layette, and including a cap with the words 
‘Sweet Bab, don’t cry—1599 ’—the date of his birth—embroidered 
upon it, fetched but 32/. in the aggregate. The average price 
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of these latter garments, by the way, compared most unfavourably 
with the value set upon the tiny shoe warn by the baby King 
of Rome, which was presented in a crystal casket, resting on a 
cushion of violets, ‘as a memento of her triumphant resurrec- 
tion of L’Aiglon, to Madame Sarah Bernhardt recently, or with 
the small enamelled gold Masonic ring, once the property of the 
Hon. Miss Aldworth, née St. Leger, the only lady Freemason, 
which realised 12/. two years last July. 


HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
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The Behaviour of Animals in 
Unfamiliar Circumstances. 


‘ Although he wrote it all by rote 
He did not write it right’ 


was the sarcastic description of an undergraduate’s performance 
in the schools of one of our great universities. Many of the 
operations which mark the lives of insects are done by rote, and 
in nine cases out of ten are accomplished with the unerring skill 
of an expert and the precision of a machine. So accustomed are 
we to the view that instinct rules among animals, and especially 
among invertebrate animals, that we are wont to express consider- 
able astonishment when the living machines deal with unforeseen 
and unfamiliar events in any but a commonplace way. We 
marvel that creatures of rote should be able to adapt themselves 
to the unexpected, and to deal with it in a manner which would 
do no discredit to human intellect. It is always interesting to 
watch, from the height furnished us by our own talents, the 
humbler efforts of less gifted individuals. The man in the street 
criticises the tactics of generals, the naval evolutions of admirals, 
the policy and administration of statesmen, the composition, 
drawing, and colouring of artists, and the grammar, insight, and 
imagination of literary men. Like birds, beasts, and insects, they 
become in his eyes for purposes of discussion mere members of 
‘the lower orders.’ The doings of a duke are criticised as if his 
Grace were only a dustman, and a bishop receives no more con- 
sideration than a beetle. 

As a rule, mankind regards animals with supercilious for- 
bearance, often jaundiced by a tinge of cruelty. Human brains 
are the standard by which those of animals are weighed and 
tested; the fact being forgotten that excellence may be of many 
kinds, and that the highest peak may sometimes be reached by 
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more than one path. It is undoubtedly true that brains display 
more of the quality of the machine as we descend the line from 
man to protoplasm ; but independent thought as well as routine 
exists far down, and the most skilled naturalist is unable to say 
where reasoning ends and blind instinct begins. After all, 
instinct is only stereotyped brain; the grey matter in the skull 
of a senior wrangler, and the nerve ganglia in the cranium of an 
ant, alike receiving impressions and recording them for future 
unconscious and automatic use; these impressions being trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring along with that mystery we call 
life ; so that the keys touched on the organ of the universe in, 
say, the carboniferous period, produce their appropriate music in 
these latter days. The unexpected, which does not always 
happen, in spite of a mendacious proverb to the contrary, never- 
theless presents itself so frequently as to render its investigation 
an interesting occupation, and at the same time throws much 
light on the quality of reasoning power possessed by animals. 
Are animals mere creatures of routine? Are they able to adapt 
themselves to events which only befall them at long intervals in 
the history of the individual, or even of the race? How do they 
behave themselves in unfamiliar circumstances ? 

The invention of glass marked an era, not only in the annals 
of the human race, but also in those of the bluebottle and other 
flies. The bluebottle has not yet adapted itself to the idea of 
transparency as hard as adamant. It dashes into a room through 
the open window, buzzes round the ceiling, investigates the floor 
and the table, and then, attempting to find its way out again, 
bumps its head against one of the panes with a force sufficient to 
break the neck of a vertebrate; its angry roar testifying to its 
astonishment and indignation at finding what it supposed to be 
empty space a veritable prison wall. The smaller flies which 
have done man the honour of sojourning in his house, and which 
have followed him to the antipodes, rarely subject themselves to 
this capital punishment. The writer, who has watched house- 
flies long and closely, is convinced that they have adapted them- 
selves to their, at one time, unfamiliar circumstances. When 
glass first raised an invisible barrier between them and the outer 
air, they struck their heads like their cousins the bluebottles of 
the present day; but some sagacious members of the species 
acquired wisdom by an outward application, and transmitted the 
useful information to Musca domestica down the ages. 

Many animals are omnivorous in their diet ; eating fish, flesh, 
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or vegetable matter, with equal readiness. Others, on the con- 
trary, especially among insects, confine themselves to one 
particular plant, preferring starvation to a change of food. 
The unfamiliar is shunned as if it were poison. Molluscs are not 
celebrated for their intellectual powers, and slugs are not by any 
means at the apex of the mollusca. But even slugs are able to 
accommodate themselves to novel surroundings, and to take new 
views of life. A friend came across a large slug travelling on a 
dewy evening along a western cliff path. By way of a joke he 
took some tobacco from his pouch, out of which he was filling his 
pipe, and dropped it in front of the horns of the slug. Now, 
chewing tobacco is a familiar accomplishment among seafaring 
folk, but as far as is known it has not hitherto been introduced 
into molluscan society. At least it is improbable that tobacco in 
its manufactured state is known to black slugs. ‘Instead of 
recoiling in disgust and alarm, the slug examined the ‘quid,’ 
tasted it, came to the conclusion that it was desirable, and 
finally ate it up. The donor of the tobacco waited for some ill 
effects to his slimy friend, but was disappointed ; the tobacco 
eater, when his meal was over, gaily marching on with the air of a 
satisfied epicure. Another friend had a similar experience, so 
that there is reason to believe that if the practice of dropping 
tobacco before slugs became common, an impetus would be given 
to the operations of some of the notorious modern ‘ trusts.’ 
Cuttlefishes, which head the mollusca, having brains enough for 
almost anything short of mathematics, doubtless regard their 
humble cousins the oysters as ‘dull dogs.’ Nevertheless, oysters 
have the valuable quality of knowing when to keep their mouths 
shut, which is more than can be said of some of the higher verte- 
brates. In deep water these voiceless orators, knowing their busi- 
ness, remain open-mouthed; but when placed on tidal beaches 
they straightway apply the closure, and sit with tight lips and 
unwagged beards for a week at astretch. Although destitute of 
heads they adapt themselves to unfamiliar circumstances. 

Storms are a danger to sea-birds as well as to the mariner; 
the lashing waves and sweeping winds preventing them from 
earning their living in their adopted element. Deep-sea fishes 
probably pass their lives in ignorance of the fact that there are 
such things as hurricanes, the waves, which appear to us so mag- 
nificent and terrible, never reaching them in their untroubled 
depths. Fishes which haunt the shallow seas and the coast-line, 
as well as surface species frequenting the open ocean, have some 
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knowledge of the meaning of a storm; but most of them have 
only to go below, or into deeper water, to escape its violence. 
But occasions arise, at long intervals, when agile fishes are 
entrapped near the rocks, or embayed like some helpless ship, 
thereby suffering wreck and ruin. In a violent north-west storm 
on the Cornish coast, not long ago, fresh fish were swept in almost 
on the writer's doorstep, including gobies, wrasse, pipe-fishes, 
plaice, and a conger measuring over four feet and weighing nine 
pounds. Why did these different species—flat, round, thick, and 
long—sail in before the waves, like sheep drifting before a pitiless 
wind and rain, instead of heading for the open sea? Migratory 
species know enough of the currents, the trend of the coast, and 
the direction where greater warmth or more food is to be obtained, 
to steer to their coveted havens. The fact that these expeditions 
are annual is no explanation of the mystery. There must have 
been a time when they began, and when therefore their prows 
were turned towards unknown seas. How migratory fishes would 
have behaved if embayed in a storm it is impossible to say, but it 
is certain that a sudden and violent gale, flinging gigantic waves 
on the shore, demoralised such a cunning and active fish as the 
conger and sent it to its doom. 

Creatures with brains of a higher type than those of fishes 
cannot always adapt themselves to the uncertain actions of wind 
and wave, and to the dangers of elemental strife. On the same 
shore which witnessed the exit of the fishes from their ancestral 
home and their vain attempt to live on dry land, a hundred 
gannets recklessly threw their lives away. Gannets, as is well 
known, soar aloft, swing round, and, closing their wings, plunge 
down on shoals of fishes. This proceeding requires deep water, if 
the beaks and heads of the birds are not to be shattered. But 
gannets impelled by hunger, if not by greed, dash down upon 
fishes without considering what is on the other side, and have 
been seen to fracture their skulls by transfixing the planks on 
which herrings were resting. A bird once nearly killed a friend 
of the writer in its clumsy plunge on a herring by his side. The 
hundred gannets already mentioned, together with another 
hundred of their fellows, sighted a shoal of sand-eels on the edge 
of the shore. A heavy ground sea was breaking on the sand, but 
this did not deter the hungry birds. They sailed up into the air, 
and fell like splashing thunderbolts upon the glittering sand-eels. 
Then they sailed back, but not—not the two hundred. To right 
and left big birds floundered and swam, or tried to swim, their 
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breath almost beaten out of their bodies by the tremendous thud 
of the waves. One might have expected the keen-witted creatures 
would have taken warning by the disaster which had befallen 
their friends. But no; squadron after squadron rushed into the 
jaws of death, until a hundred snowy figures, and some in speckled, 
immature plumage, lay stretched upon the shore: for the fisher- 
men, called together by the sight of wholesale suicide, not only 
gathered the battered corpses, but also, with boathooks and sticks, 
assisted some of the unsuccessful candidates to effect their exit 
from life. The circumstances were unfamiliar, and the minds of 
the birds were not equal to the strain. The craving for food was 
stronger than the instinct of self-preservation. 

It may be doubted whether those of us who are able to obtain 
sufficient food without difficulty, can appreciate the craving for 
sustenance experienced by sea-birds and other animals, which 
have often, by the force of circumstances, to fast for long periods. 
Gulls will eat until they cannot fly, and when they find pilchards 
on board a boat will continue their feast until they can only lie 
down and gasp. A superfluity of food comes at such long intervals 
that, when it does come, the avian intellect reels at the prospect, 
and what seems a horn of plenty brings dire disaster. Seeing that 
gulls and gannets know no better, we are not surprised to hear of a 
John Dory, stuffed to the very mouth, floating helplessly on the sur- 
face of the water, unable to escape from a flock of sea-birds, which 
have deprived it of its eyesight, and will quickly take away its 
life. A snake which thrusts its head through the palings to seize 
an unwary frog, and finds itself unable to draw back again with 
the frog in its throat, has wit enough to disgorge the amphibian 
and to deftly draw it through by the leg, so as to swallow it on 
the safe side of the palings; but probably a snake which hap- 
pened to be on the wrong side, in company with a frog, would 
consume it on the premises, and so render itself incapable of 
wriggling through the bars. 

Animals are notoriously afraid of fire, and a ring of camp fires 
is a common protection used by travellers to ward off the attacks 
of the larger carnivora. It may be that flames are associated in 
the minds of the animals with the pealing of thunder and the 
flash of lightning, or with vast jungle or forest conflagrations, for 
their knowledge of fires kindled by human beings cannot be ex- 
tensive. Two recent experiences have suggested to the writer 
that this dread of flames does not exist where thunderstorms are 
infrequent and forest fires unknown. A kitten, two months old, 
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which had never seen a fire except from a distance, came into a 
room in which one had just been lighted. A lump of coal was 
sending out a bright jet of flame. She looked, then cautiously 
approached, as if stalking some living thing, and finally put her 
paw upon it to test its nature. It was an unfamiliar object, and 
she examined it with the yearning for knowledge and the caution of 
a philosopher. Apparently one experiment was sufficient. The paw 
was hastily drawn back and the nose removed to a safer position, 
and although the kitten often gazed at the fire in after-days, 
she never approached near enough to singe her Persian fur. Her 
brain had taught her, not indeed to dread the fire, but to avoid 
actual contact with it. A story is current of a cat which dashed 
water upon an incipient outbreak of fire, and thus saved the house 
in which she lived ; but much of the beauty of the story has been 
ascribed to the imagination of the story-teller. The scepticism is 
probably uncalled for. At all events, a badger, which had made 
its home among the granite cliffs near the spot where this is being 
written, dealt with the devouring element with sagacity and skill. 
A friend, while painting a sea-piece, discovered a badger’s lair, 
and thought to play the animal a practical joke. Gathering 
together a bundle of grass and weeds, he placed it inside the 
mouth of the hole, and, igniting it with a match, waited for the 
ignominous flight of the astonished householder. But Master 
Badger was a resourceful animal, and not disposed to be made a 
butt of practical jokers. He came up from the depths of his 
hole as soon as the penetrating smoke told him that there was 
a fire on the premises, and deliberately scratched earth on the 
burning grass with his strong claws until all danger was past. No 
human being could have grasped the situation more quickly, or 
displayed greater skill in dealing with an unfamiliar event. 
Birds, with all their acuteness, often fail to move out of their 
accustomed groove. The chirping sparrows have persisted in 
building their nests in the roof-gutters of the next house; ignor- 
ing the fact that rain is not unknown in this climate, and that a 
heavy shower will flood their tenements and drown their offspring. 
Not only so, but next year and the year after they will do the 
same, failing to learn by experience how to accommodate them- 
selves to British weather. Jackdaws, when untainted by civilisa- 
tion, dwell in holes in the rocks, but quickly adapt themselves to 
new circumstances. The writer has been almost smothered with 
smoke caused by a nest which completely blocked his chimney, 
ten feet from the top. As the chimney has only been built a few 
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‘months, it is obvious that as a site it must have been unfamiliar 
to the troublesome birds. Now, that time is far distant when 
first chimneys were invented and the first jackdaws descended 
their blackened depths; yet a long experience, while it has shown 
the birds the convenience of chimneys for holding their abominable 
sticks, has not taught them that their premises cannot be insured 
against fire. Perhaps, after all, the brains of jackdaws are sharper 
than is supposed. The nests are placed in the chimneys just when 
fires are being given up for the summer, so that the jackdaws 
enjoy the use of the chimneys more than the man who pays for 
their erection. 

Belt, in his Naturalist in Nicaragua, draws attention to the 
methods of attack used by different species of wasps. One, 
accustomed to animals and not to man, takes care to crawl down 
the outstanding hairs to the skin before inserting its sting; 
while others, which live in the midst of human dwellings, fly 
straight at a man’s face. The first species, true to inherited 
instinct, when it attacks unfamiliar human beings attaches itself 
to their hair or their beards. But there must have been a time 
when the second species discovered that the face was the vulner- 
able part, and the discovery was the outcome of the action of 
brain. To be slain in the hunting field is often regarded as the 
natural end of the life of a wild boar, and the boar at bay 
furnishes a dramatic incident to the painter and the poet. Yet 
this stand of the hunted beast, conducted on his part with 
wonderful skill, strength, and courage, in a position chosen with 
astonishing judgment, is often the first and last in his lifetime. 
The circumstances are entirely unfamiliar, but the animal does 
all that a living thing can do; just as if fighting for life 
against strange and resistless adversaries were an everyday task. 
On the beach below, countless grey mullets have been drawn 
ashore year after year. To be enclosed in a net occurs to them 
as a rule only once, for individuals which escape a cast of the 
seine flee from the dangerous spot as if it were tainted by the 
plague. Yet the keen-witted fishes, when imprisoned within the 
meshed walls, display as much ingenuity and skill in endeavouring 
to break out again, as would be astonishing in the case of the 
highest of the mammalia. A fish’s brain, if the mullet be taken 
as its representative, is acute and profound. 

An orator once advised his hearers to tie their brains in a 
knot if they wished to achieve intellectual success. Nature has 
already performed this operation upon vertebrate and invertebrate 
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creatures, and on all the higher species in both classes in abundant 
measure. How matter can be translated into mind, and mind 
into action, is a mystery. The outcome of that mystery calls for 
our wonder and admiration. 

JOHN ISABELL. 
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Twentyland. 


\ HEN I was living in Twentyland 
I had a lover on either hand, 
One I could hold, and one I must bind, 
One who was jealous, and one who was kind ; 
But of all my lovers I liked him best 
Who worshipped humbly and unconfessed. 
I might have rewarded his love some day, 
But alas! he wearied and rode away. 
Oh! I had lovers in Twentyland, 
Lovers in plenty at my command. 


I longed for a palace, in Twentyland ; 
A King for a husband ; a willing band 
Of adoring servants to wait on me 
With pomp and parade of royalty. 

I wanted wealth and I wanted fame, 

I wanted the gift of a poet’s name. 

But, whether I lived in Cottage or Hall, 
I longed for most, and first of all, 

A wonderful love that should crown me Queen 
Of all the women this world has seen. 
Oh! there were visions in Twentyland, 
Visions in plenty at my command. 


Twentyland’s twenty years away, 

And I am travelled, and old, and grey. 

I crossed the mountains amidst the snows, 
Where the desolate plant of Sorrow grows, 
Where down on the other side the slope 
Leads into the valley—away from Hope, 
Away from palaces, fame, and wealth, 
Away from youth and away from health ; 
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When lo! on the plains of Fortyland 
My old Love rode at my bridle hand. 


I am not famous, I am not grand, 

There is not a palace in all the land ; 

My lord is neither Earl nor King, 

Yet he crowned me Queen with a golden ring ; 
And the love my scornful youth had spurned 
Was the love I dreamed of, but never earned. 
Neither a King nor an Ear! is he, 

Only a man—and the world to me; 

I would not barter a touch of his hand 

For all the romances of Twentyland, 

And as for the rest—from the plains you see 
On the hills God’s sunset mystery. 


MaseL Murray HICKSON. 
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Prince Karl' 


By H. C. BalLey. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE COMTE DE LORMONT WORKS FOR LOVE, 


N the next day the Comte de Lormont sat alone reading a 

despatch from Pére Joseph. His eye ran quickly down the 

long page, he tossed it away over the table, touched his moustache 
lightly and looked up at the panelled ceiling. 

‘I am angry; I am really angry,’ he thought to himself. 
‘That is strange. Yet, ah!—lI believe I do not love knaves,’ he 
flicked a speck from his coat. ‘I am quite sure I hate fools,’ he 
said aloud: and then he smiled. ‘ Yet I maintain a considerable 
affection for myself. Ah! well, I think I will see Prince 
Eberhard. No! They tell me he is sick. I do not doubt 
it. His daughter is still at Lichtenstein. Thank God Henri is 
with her. I will go to the Baron von Rosenberg. The Baron 
von Rosenberg, yes certainly I will go to him; for his daughter 
has the sweetest mouth in Christendom,’ and the Comte de 
Lormont looked at himself in his mirror and smiled. ‘ But 
indeed Monsieur le Comte you are a fool,’ he said aloud, and 
therewithal he turned away to go to the Baron von Rosenberg 
who was Lord Chamberlain of Solgau. He entered the Baron’s 
room and bowed with a flourish of his hat. 

‘I give you good-day, Baron,’ he said. The Baron nodded 
and did not speak. ‘May I ask how does his Highness Prince 
Eberhard ?’ 

‘Til enough,’ said the Baron gruffly. 

‘IT regret it,’ Lormont answered. 

‘Humph!’ growled the Baron. 

‘Believe me, Baron, you mistake,’ said Lormont quietly. ‘If 
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Solgau has been wronged through France there is regret for it 
among others than the men of Solgau. And as Solgau has been 
wronged,’ he went on more slowly, ‘through France, France will 
take care that justice be done. And that Iam charged to tell 
you.’ 

‘Solgau can fight for herself,’ said the Baron shortly. 

‘You take me amiss,’ Lormont answered. ‘I do not wonder. 
A Prince of Solgau is dead,’ he paused : ‘ by our folly, Baron von 
Rosenberg. I do not say any more.’ 

The Baron looked at him and saw in the lazy blue eyes a 
strength that most men did not guess. 

‘I see, he said. ‘You are right, Comte de Lormont. I 
have to thank you.’ 

‘But there is no need of thanks,’ said Lormont quickly. 
‘You may trust the honour of France to make my words good. 
We do not make mistakes twice. I have to tell you that le Pére 
Joseph will come soon to Solgau; and he prays that no change 
be made in the forces of Solgau till he speak with Prince 
Eberhard.’ 

The Baron bowed. 

‘ We shall not do much,’ he said ; ‘ the Prince is very sick.’ 

‘ There was talk that I heard,’ Lormont said thoughtfully, ‘ of 
the Count of Erbach. Some story of a new marshal, I think it 
was. Baron von Rosenberg said nothing. 

‘That—is not true ?’ Lormont asked looking up. 

‘No, not yet.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Lormont again. ‘I think it would be folly, and 
folly is dangerous. But I heard that the Prince bade him give 
up his office,’ he stopped for a moment, but the Baron made him 
no answer. ‘Some others agreed with the Prince, I think—and 
said so. There were things not very easy to bear that were said 
to the Marshal of Solgau ?’ 

‘ Ay, they jeered at him, Comte de Lormont,’ said the Baron 
gruffly. 

‘But still he remains Marshal of Solgau,’ said Lormont, and 
he looked at the Baron. The Baron said nothing. ‘ Ah, I think 
I understand.’ 

‘If you mean anything against the honour of the Count of 
Erbach you had best not say it to me,’ said the Baron hotly, 
starting to his feet. 

‘I have not been long in Solgau, Baron,’ said Lormont 
quietly. ‘And I do not admire men easily. But I see fields and 
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workshops here for the huts and deserts all round you. And, 
faith, man is curious, Baron, and I sought about for the reason ; 
and one tells me the Count of Erbach, and another tells me, the 
Marshal of Solgau, till I who am anxious to think only of myself, 
find that I am thinking of Karl—always Karl.’ The Baron stared 
at him in surprise. 

‘I did not expect to hear a Frenchman say that,’ he said. 

‘Ah! it is often a mistake to be honest,’ Lormont answered ; 
‘ but sometimes—why sometimes, Baron, one feels it is only fair. 
I am sorry that the Marshal of Solgau does not love France, but 
in spite of that I am glad that Karl of Erbach is Marshal still. 
For, indeed, there will be work to do, and I think he will do 
it well,’ 

‘Does not love France?’ cried the Baron. ‘ Ay, but he hates 
Lichtenstein more! See,’ he opened a door that led into 
another room and motioned to Lormont. ‘Oh! my daughters, 
Comte de Lormont,’ he said carelessly, with a wave of his hand 
to Amaryllis and Yolande who sat together at work. Lormont, 
bowing, stole a glance to Amaryllis and saw a light flush come to 
her cheeks. As they curtsied he caught a shy smile. 

‘See!’ said the Baron, not heeding his daughters, and he 
drew Lormont to a picture. Lormont looked carefully at the dull 
canvas and saw a face like Karl’s, but less stern. 

‘ This is before we came to Solgau?’ asked Lormont. 

‘His father,’ said the Baron. ‘He was murdered on the 
Lichtenstein border. Guess if Karl hates them !’ 

‘Yes, I knew,’ said Lormont thoughtfully. He stepped back 
with his eyes on the picture. ‘ But I think this man was happy.’ 

Yolande started at his words and tried to see his face, and 
Lormont turning away from the picture said to her father : 

‘I have found more things than one in Solgau to make me 
honour her,’ and both the girls were listening eagerly, ‘ but I do 
not think I have ever known a stronger man than the Count of 
Erbach.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the Baron von Rosenberg, and his eyes fell on 
Yolande, and he, who was the least crafty of men, became in 
his own mind very cunning. ‘I do not think you know my 
daughters: this is the Comt de Lormont, Yolande.’ 

‘I am honoured beyond my hopes,’ murmured Lormont. 
‘One who is but a stranger in Solgau had seen only from afar 
the ladies of Rosenberg,’ and he bowed again, and looked at 
Amaryllis’s shoes. 
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‘The Comte de Lormont is too modest,’ Amaryllis said. But 
the Baron broke in awkwardly : 

‘ We were talking of the Count of Erbach, Yolande.’ There 
was the trace of a frown on Lormont’s forehead. 

‘What am I to say of him?’ he murmured ; and indeed he 
did not know. ‘There are some men who disappoint us by being 
greater than we had chosen to believe,’ and the chance shot told, 
for Yolande blushed as she said coldly : 

‘Monsieur le Comte knows the Count of Erbach ?’ 

‘There are some men whom one does not mistake,’ said 
Lormont, and he saw Yolande’s blush, and guessed that he was 
meant to be proxy for Karl. The position attracted him ; for 
Amaryllis was looking on. ‘I prefer to think men my inferiors, 
but, alas! it is not always possible: I have an incontinent 
conscience and some brains. Yet they tell me this conscience 
of mine spares me some trouble. I hear that it is unpleasant to 
discover that one has been wrong. But what would you have? 
I meet a stronger man than myself—for the world is large and 
fate unkind !—and my conscience cries to me that I must honour 
him. Ido not know. I think it may be the easier way.’ 

‘Monsieur is witty,’ said Yolande coldly. 

‘Indeed, no, mademoiselle. I believe I am preaching a 
sermon, and doubtless I do it ill. But sometimes I feel, 
mademoiselle, and he looked at Amaryllis, ‘that I have 
mistaken my calling. In the Church I should without doubt 
have been a power. I feel it is in me to call other sinners to 
repentance. So sometimes when I hear of such doings as 
yesterday my soul ferments and out comes the sermon—like a 
cork from a cask. If I weary you I beg for your pardon: and 
put the sin to their account who pleased themselves yesterday — 
for indeed they deserve punishment—the fools who sneered 
yesterday at the Marshal of Solgau.’ The Baron von Rosenberg 
rubbed his hands. This young man was doing his work very 
well. Yolande, with the colour coming and going in her cheeks, 
heard the sharp phrase ring in her ears again and again : 

‘They deserve punishment—the fools who sneered yesterday 
at the Marshal of Solgau!’ Doubts came up in her mind, doubts 
that were bitter and sweet at once. This man who could have 
little reason to love Karl—this man who stood for the very things 
Karl hated—this man with his vanity and foppish speech praised 
Karl as she had never heard him praised before, said frankly that 
Karl was a greater man than he, the Comte de Lormont. Had 
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she been wrong, and Karl right after all? This Frenchman, 
whose trade was State affairs, her father, who had grown old 
serving Solgau, had nothing but praise for the man she 
despised. 

Lormont, watching her closely, saw that his words had 
touched her : 

‘ But our good friends in Solgau are so hasty. I do not say 
they do ill to be angry with their faithful ally in Lichtenstein ; 
eh, Baron? But what does the Marshal of Solgau in the same 
galley as the amiable Ludwig? The good ladies of Solgau 
yearned for the villain’s head on a charger: eh, but it takes long 
to carve. Well, mademoiselle, but I weary you; forgive an 
uneasy sinner for dragging out the goods of his trade. Why 
should you care for statecraft and policy and an enemy’s opinion 
of the Count of Erbach ?’ he paused for a moment watching her. 
‘I talk idly: it is my one pet sin. Why should I defend him? 
I doubt he would do less for me. And, alas! mademoiselle, I 
fear he is one of the terrible men who do always as well as 
you expect and make no helpful mistakes.’ He shook his head 
solemnly. ‘I believe that many will hang their heads when the 
Marshal of Solgau comes home.’ 

There was silence for a moment, and then Yolande, who had 
been bending over her embroidery, rose. 

‘I beg Monsieur le Comte to excuse me,’ she said in a steady 
voice, and Lormont opened the door as she went out. 

‘ Ay,’ said the Baron. ‘ You speak very well.’ 

‘It is my misfortune,’ sighed Lormont, ‘therefore my enemies 
are many.’ 

‘Is that the reason, Monsieur le Comte?’ cried Amaryllis. 

‘It accounts for most,’ said Lormont. ‘The others I have been 
unfortunate enough to oblige.’ 

‘We must pray to be preserved from your good will!’ she said 
quickly. 

‘Some prayers are useless,’ said-Lormont. The Baron felt 
himself puzzled and uncomfortable; he looked at Lormont, but 
Lormont had no notion of going. 

‘Well, monsieur, I am glad you came to me this morning. I 
will speak to Prince Eberhard when he is more himself.’ The 
Baron stopped and hesitated, for Lormont only bowed and smiled 
without moving. 

‘My father is very busy, Monsieur le Comte,’ murmured 
Amaryllis, anxious about a stitch. 
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‘Pray do not let me detain you, Baron,’ cried Lormont, and 
the Baron, who began to see more clearly and knew that he was in 
Lormont’s debt, said : 

‘Do not let my daughter keep you, monsieur,’ and went out, 
with a smile hidden in his beard. 

Lormont sat down beside Amaryllis, and Amaryllis, still 
cumbered with stitching, said : 

‘At the other end of the room, quite the other end of the 
room, monsieur, there is some silk,’ he rose with a sigh and a 
backward glance at her face. He could not see the laugh in her 
eyes. 

‘ And there are some needles,’ said Amaryllis pointing, with- 
out looking up. ‘I want,’ she turned her embroidery over, ‘one 
needle ’—she laid it on her knee and patted it—‘threaded with 
each colour.’ Lormont groaned. ‘I think—you had better go 
to the window,’ she said, drawing a stitch carefully. He walked 
slowly away and began. 

* My maid and I, we have done what we could, monsieur, and 
indeed we are very sorry, and so is Wulf, but I do not think you 
can be vain of the cloak any more. And your ribands—oh, I am 
afraid those poor ribands are spoilt, too, and what are clothes 
without ribands, monsieur?’ Lormont went stolidly on with his 
needles, and the girl from the couch, delighted with her game, 
said innocently: ‘If monsieur would tell me—I know so little 
about such things—where I could get the best ribands. I wanted 
some for Wulf. I think ribands would look so charming on Wulf, 
monsieur, do not you? He would admire himself so in rose-pink 
ribands!’ and she looked up laughing at Lormont’s back. He 
did not answer, and she sat there smiling with her head on 
one side. Amid the peach blossom tint of her cheeks lay two 
tiny white dimples, and her brown eyes were very bright. Lor- 
mont did not answer or turn, and her smile faded a little; then 
suddenly he swung quickly round and caught her eyes. She bent 
over her work at once, but he was at the couch by her side. 

‘ Voila, mademoiselle!’ he said, and he held out the needles 
in his palms. 

‘Put them down, please,’ she said, tapping the couch at her 
side without looking up. He laid them at her feet and sat in the 
place she had touched. 

‘ Now—now will you tell me if these colours are right?’ she 
asked quickly. She felt her heart beat fast. He bent towards 
her and his arm touched hers. 
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‘The colours are perfect,’ said the Comte de Lormont, but he 
was looking at her face, In a moment she looked up and met his 
eyes, and then Lormont kissed her. 

‘Monsieur!’ she cried, springing up, and there was anger and 
fear in her face. Lormont rose too; his lazy eyes had grown 
eager and bright, and they met hers boldly. 

‘I will ask you to forgive me, Amaryllis,’ he said very softly 
and quickly, ‘and I will give you a reason. Forgive me, and let 
me be glad that I did it!’ 

She stamped her foot. 

‘Monsieur, you insult me!’ she said. 

‘ But, faith, I do not,’ said Lormont. He took her hands in 
his, and she did not deny them. ‘It is true I wear a velvet cloak, 
and there are even ribands on my clothes; but, indeed, you shall 
cut them off if you will, and there is a man inside. I tell him often 
he is but a fool, but he bids me complain to God. And I think 
he is passably honest, and I have not known him a coward and— 
vou have the sweetest mouth in all the world, my dear.’ She was 
ssient for a minute, and then: 

‘So of that I am glad, monsieur,’ she said very softly, and she 
lifted it for Lormont to take. 

And in this way the Comte de Lormont came by his own ; but 
Yolande sat in her room looking out over the wintry fields, doubting 
and hoping. She was torn this way and that by hopes that were 
half fears, and fears that were far other than hopes: if she were 
wrong—ah, if only she were wrong! Then her life would begin 
again from that day when the Pappenheimers came to Solgau. 
Yet, if she were wrong, how she must have hurt Karl! Her dark 
grey eyes were wet as she thought of his stern sad face; and Lor- 
mont’s words were in her mind: ‘Ah! but this man was happy.’ 
Was it she, she wondered, who had brought the gloom to Karl’s 
face? She remembered her words of yesterday, words that were 
meant to sting a coward. What if they had only wounded a man 
who loved her? Yet all the Court thought as she had thought 
yesterday ; all had sneered at him—could they all be wrong? 
And then she was angry with herself: a woman, then, was to 
sneer at the man who loved her because others were against him ? 
Here was a new creed for women! For she never doubted that 
Karl loved her still. 

While she wavered thus Amaryllis came in, bright-eyed and 
smiling : 

‘ Yolande!’ she cried, and she ran to her sister and sat on her 
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knee. ‘Oh, my dear, my dear, I am very happy,’ and she kissed 
Yolande and hid her face. Yolande drew her closer and kissed her 
cheek. 

‘I am very glad, dear,’ she said, and they both understood. 

At last Amaryllis looked up and saw tears still on her sister’s 
face. 

‘Oh, Yolande, you do believe ?’ she asked gently. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Yolande, and her lip trembled. ‘I—I 
think so,’ and she cried on her sister’s breast. Amaryllis whispered, 
bending down to her ear: 

‘You will be glad, dear; so glad.’ And this time Yolande 
did not deny it. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


A FIGHT IN THE DARK. 


BaRON HILDEBRAND VON SCHWARTZSEE rode back to his castle to 
hold it against his own master by the aid of the men of Solgau ; 
and Karl of Erbach, who sent him, went, with only one follower, 
his father’s Scottish man-at-arms, to join Duke Bernhard and his 
army. The Scotsman rode a little behind, and his eye ran quickly 
and carefully over every curve in the ground, every clump of trees. 
It was mid-winter; the sky was dull, and the countryside bare 
and dark. Karl sat silently, looking straight before him and 
seeing little; and behind him the Scotsman whistled between his 
teeth, 

Oh, wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 

Oh, wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 

My name it is little Jock Elliott, 

And wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 


Karl, with his hand on his hip, sitting a little back in the 
saddle, did not hear him. His mind was far away from Jock 
Elliott, far away, indeed, from Solgau. He was thinking of the 
mountains of Lichtenstein, whither the Baron von Schwartzsee had 
gone; of the narrow pass and the dark lake high on the mountain 
side; of Ludwig and what Ludwig would do. He tried hard to 
guess how Ludwig would meet the day when France and Solgau 
fell on him together; and+the more he thought of it the surer he 
felt that those men he had sent to hold the strongest place in 
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Lichtenstein against Ludwig would not be wasted. For it was 
not often that the Marshal of Solgau repented of his plans. And 
now that he was going away, scorned and distrusted, his plans 
grew very clear to him and his courage rose higher. He was sure 
of his strength : and his mind was made up, to crush Ludwig, to 
bring Dorothea back to Solgau, and then—then to ask Yolande 
for another answer. Since she would not believe him without 
proof—and he was too strong a man to blame her, even to himself, 
for that, though her words had cut deep—since she would not 
trust him when others doubted, he meant to bring her the day 
when others should believe and no man should say of Yolande’s 
lover that he had shamed Solgau. He asked himself whether any 
man could blame her—why she should believe in a man whom no 
one else would trust—how could a man whose courage was yet to 
prove be aught to her; and he confessed to himself that he did 
not know the answer. But Yolande could have told him. 

So the two men travelled southwards through the brown fields 
and the wet leafless woods till they came at last to the long 
straight line of grass-clad hills that lie over against Hornberg. 
They followed the old track that the legionaries had travelled 
long ago or ever a prince held rule in Solgau, the wide-worn path 
where the clumps of old gnarled yews are set like guide posts on 
the way. And at last the track winds down the hillside and 
cuts clean through a grey beech wood to a little combe and a 
farmstead. Hither came Karl and his man late on the third 
day after they left the Castle of Solgau. There was a light in 
the farmstead window. The Scotsman came up beside his 
master. 

‘Stop here, sir?’ he asked. But Karl, peering forward, reined 
his horse up sharply, and Jock, looking across Karl’s horse, 
muttered an oath. They sprang down together. The faint light 
from the farmstead window lay steady across a woman’s body. 
Her clothes were torn from her bosom, and by her heart lay two 
wet red wounds. The men, bending over her face to see if she 
still breathed, caught the glare from her starting eyes. Karl’s 
hand clenched. The Scotsman began to whistle softly : 


Oh, wha daur meddle wi’ me? 
Oh, wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 


But the woman was dead. The Scotsman rose and crept noise- 
lessly towards the house. Looking away from the agony on her 
bruised face, Karl closed her eyes and laid his handkerchief over 
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them. He took his cloak from his shoulders and covered her. 
Then as he rose slowly he saw that her right hand was clenched 
on the hilt of a wet dagger. His hand went to take it from her, 
but he could not undo her fingers easily ; he felt a touch at his 
elbow and saw the Scotsman beside him. 

‘Four: Pappenheimers: drinking,’ the man whispered, look- 
ing eagerly at his master. And Karl, as he looked down, forgot 
that his life was not his own to risk, forgot that he was Marshal 
of Solgau, and only remembered that he was a man of Solgau and 
this a woman of his own land. 

‘Come on!’ he muttered, and drew his sword. 

The room in the farmstead was lit by a single smoky lamp, 
and round a table laden with food and great flagons of beer four 
men lolled carelessly in their chairs. Their faces were red and 
swollen, with loose lips, and they laughed and shouted roughly, 
jeering at the dead woman. On them the door burst suddenly 
open, and two men with flashing swords ran at them fiercely 
erying: ‘Solgau, Solgau!’ They stumbled to their feet, and one 
of them jumping back from Karl’s thrust fell against the table 
and did not escape. But his fall shook the lamp over and in a 
moment the room was dark. Karl sprang back to the doorway, 
feeling round him with his sword and waiting. Across the room 
he heard a sword clash and clash again, and then three notes of 
the Scotman’s tune. He came forward quickly thrusting into the 
darkness before and behind, and listening. Something fell with 
a heavy thud; he heard the three notes again; and then his 
sword touched something that moved. He sprang forward 
lunging and touched it again ; he felt a blade meet his own, and 
stepping quickly to the right he thrust low to his full reach. 
At once the weight of the body hung on his sword; as it fell he 
stabbed it again. 

Then he drew back to the door and waited a moment; he 
could only hear a faint shuffle in the darkness. Someone was 
coming towards him, but he heard only one man’s feet. 

‘Safe, Jock ?’ he asked quickly, and moved at once from his 
place. 

‘Ay, said Jock’s voice, close to where Karl had been the 
moment before. ‘ Ay,’ and then sharply, ‘So, my friend, so,’ and 
he heard another man stagger and fall. ‘That is all, sir. Are 
you safe ? ’ 

‘Ah; get a light,’ said Karl quietly; and through the dark- 
ness he heard a man groan. There came a sharp sound and a 
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dull spark as the Scotsman struck a light. Ina minute the lamp 
was alight again and the Scotsman, catching up his sword, 
jumped at one man who tried to rise and ran him through. 

‘What? Why?’ he cried bending over the man. ‘See this, 
sir!’ for the Pappenheimer wore the yellow and black of Lichten- 
stein. And the man rolling over grinned at Karl and died. On 
the table lay a black Pappenheimer’s coat such as the three others 
wore. Karl walked round looking at their faces, but he knew 
none of them ; and the Scotsman setting down a flagon of beer 
and rubbing his mouth with his hand nodded. 

‘Ay, ay; it’s what I told you, sir,’ he said; ‘no Pappen- 
heimer ever left a pig behind. These were shams.’ 

Karl tugged at his chin. Something of this he had guessed 
before ; the first Pappenheimers, he had long thought, were sent 
by Lichtenstein or France to frighten Solgau into alliance. And 
the Pappenheimers who lay in wait for Prince Eberhard—of them, 
too, there had been strange tales. So the riddle was solved. 

‘But God knows what they do here,’ said the Scotsman. 

‘Call up the devil, Jock > said Karl. ‘He will not 
always lie down again. Here is more of Ludwig’s work.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said the Scotsman indifferently. To him it was only 
a little scene in the long play of the war. Princes fought—and 
their people died—for that was the way of the world. Men were 
made to give and take knocks ; and women—well, he was not a 
woman. 

A child’s voice cried from the garden: 

‘Mother, little mother, where are you ?’ 

‘Eh? Humpbh, the child has luck,’ said the Scotsman, and 
the child opened the door. 

‘ Mother, little mother—oh!’ he stood staring round-eyed at 
Karl with a white scared face. Karl took the lamp and held it in 
front of him so that the dead men lay in shadow; he came up to 
the child and laid his hand on his head. 

‘Mother is gone, lad,’ said he. The boy looked up at him 
trembling. 

‘Gone?’ he cried. ‘ You—oh, you are the Wise Count, sir!’ 

‘Am I? How do you know me?’ said Karl. He sat down 
on the doorstep and put the lamp in the porch in front of him; 
and he took the child on his knee. The boy shrank from him at 
first ; but when he found Karl’s touch was gentle gave way a 
little. 


‘T saw you at Solgau, sir, when mother took me to see father 
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go away to the wars. She said you were the Wise Count. Where 
is mother, sir?’ he asked anxiously. And the dagger lay wet in 
her hand. 

‘ Mother is gone, lad,’ said Karl again. 

‘But mother promised me baked apples; I know she would 
give me them,’ cried the child. ‘She told me to come back very 
quick with the fir cones and she would give me baked apples. I 
am sure she would, sir !’ 

‘You know father went away to the wars to fight wicked men,’ 
said Karl, in a voice that only Yolande and his mother had heard, 
‘and to-day some of those wicked men came here. And mother 
was all alone and these men—killed her.’ 

‘Killed her! Killed her!’ cried the child. ‘Mother is dead! 
Oh, mother, little mother!’ he sobbed. ‘Oh, sir, why did you 
let them? Mother, mother, little mother!’ and Karl, soothing 
him and drawing him closer, said sadly : 

‘I came too late’; and the child sobbed louder. He wore 
himself out with grief at last, and Karl with his strong hand on 
the little white cheek said, ‘And you must go and find father, 
lad.’ 

‘Yes, find father,’ cried the child, ‘find father! And he will 
kill them.’ 

‘I have done that,’ said Karl, and the child looked at him 
timidly. ‘Come, lad, you must kiss mother and come away to 
your father.’ He rose, took up the lamp and took the child’s hand 
in his and walked across the garden. He uncovered her face, and 
let the light fall on it only faintly before the lamp went out. 
The child fell on the ground and kissed her in the darkness 
murmuring. 

‘ Little mother, little mother. . . . Ah! but she is very cold,’ 
he cried. 

‘Come away,’ said Karl; and they walked back in the dark. 

The Scotsman had found another lamp and lit it, and sat 
drinking among the dead men. 

‘Is there another room, lad ?’ said Karl, but the child’s mind 
wasnumb. Karl-took him up and holding him so that he should 
not see the bodies:looked round for another room. He found it. 

‘The light, and some food,’ he said shortly, and he sat down 
trying to make the child eat. ‘Dig a grave,’ he said under his 
breath, and the Scotsman went out. ‘Come, lad, try it,’ he said 
again and again, but the child could not swallow, till at last Karl 
saw that he was giving pain, and laid the boy on the bed and 
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covered him gently. He sat with him a while till the unsteady 
breathing grew quieter, and then softly he went out. 

Jock Elliott was digging the woman’s grave and whistling his 
old tune in time to the strokes of the spade : 


Oh, wha daur meddle wi’ me? 
Oh, wha daur meddle wi’ me ? 


He stopped as his master came up: 

‘Will it serve, sir? We had best be moving; may be more of 
them.’ Karl nodded. Jock, going to lift her, saw the dagger. 

‘Pity to bury this,’ he said, and tried to move it. ‘ Phew! 
she has hold!’ 

‘Let be!’ said Karl sharply; and they took her and laid her 
in the trench in Karl’s cloak. And the dagger was wet in her 
hand. And so they buried her in her own garden, the men who 
had come too late; and as they covered up the body and hid the 
marks of its agony and its shame, Karl muttered a prayer to the 
God who had helped her not at all in life. 

Then as they turned away : 

‘ And those fellows, sir ?’ said Jock with a nod to the house. 

‘Fling them out on the dung!’ said Karl. 

And afterwards they rode away with the child to join Duke 
Bernhard and the army. 


So Solgau fell deeper in debt to Prince Ludwig von Lichtenstein. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


ROSEMARY AND RUE. 


In the little guard-room at Lichtenstein Castle temperance held 
absolute sway. Monsieur le Vicomte de Turenne preferred that 
the soldiers of the Most Christian King should be at all times 
able to serve him ; and the men, grumbling at first, felt the grasp 
of a stronger hand till they began to find that Turenne knew how 
to value good service as well as bad, and caught something of his 
own scorn for the slovenly troopers of Lichtenstein, who sat over 
their beer and their dice while Turenne led his Frenchmen out to 
drill. Turenne, watching them grow quick and ready under his 
hand, had thoughts that were not all of the work he was doing. 
He began to reckon how many of the Lichtenstein troopers his 
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own men were worth, and to long for the day when he might show 
Ludwig von Lichtenstein that he was a fool, and punish him 
because he was a villain ; avenge the murder of Dorothea’s brother 
and kill her husband. Then he wavered; if he should do that, 
what of Dorothea? She hated Ludwig; she must hate Ludwig. 
Of that he was sure enough ; and yet could she ever love the man 
who had killed her husband? It was hard to forego the delight 
of revenge on Ludwig, and yet so it must be. He would break 
Ludwig’s power, and some one else should kill him. So the 
Vicomte de Turenne became less ambitious than Karl of Erbach, 
who meant to do both these things. But each of them had settled 
his own part. 

One morning Turenne had led his men out over the draw- 
bridge to their daily drill, when he saw close to them a slim 
figure on a grey Arab mare. 

‘Salute!’ he cried sharply, and the swords flashed out in the 
pale wintry sun in honour of the Princess Dorothea. She bowed 
with a tired smile. Turenne stopped. 

‘Can I be your Highness’s escort?’ he asked gently. She 
hesitated and glanced at the men and then at him again with the 
shy frightened look that now never left her eyes. Turenne saw 
her doubts, turned in his saddle, and caught one of his men 
grinning. 

‘Ride on, Armand, and drill them—drill them,’ he said 
sharply. 

‘ Ay, I'll drill them, sir,’ growled the lieutenant, and the men 
groaned. There were no bowels of mercy in Jean Armand. The 
troops clattered off. 

‘ How can I serve your Highness?’ Turenne asked again. 

‘I—I—I want my brother’s grave, monsieur,’ she said, and 
her lip trembled. Turenne saw a little wreath in her hand. 

‘Your brother has all men’s pity and honour, your Highness,’ 
said Turenne; and that was not true, for he thought Prince 
Maximilian a weak fool. He saw that her eyes were full of tears 
and her lips quivering, and he who had never tried before to com- 
fort anyone went on talking to save her pain: ‘And we French- 
men, through whose folly he died, cannot absolve ourselves. It is 
poor comfort, your Highness, I know, to say that he died like a 
man of honour; and yet he has left you that; no one need be 
ashamed to meet death as he did. You may be very proud of 
him. And there are those, your Highness, who would give their 
lives to have saved him, to have spared you pain.’ His clumsy 
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sentences failed him, and Dorothea, struggling to keep back her 
tears, said, with brimming eyes: 

‘J—I thank you, monsieur.’ 

‘I wish you had cause,’ said Turenne sadly. ‘It is this way, 
your Highness.’ He laid his hand on her rein, and they rode 
slowly along the hill-side through the pines. In the wood they 
came upon a little level space bare of trees, where the thin wiry 
grass of the pine-woods grew thick. Turenne dismounted and held 
her stirrup; he tied the horses to a tree and walked with her little 
hand lying inside his arm to a long mound of grey, stony earth. 

‘He is buried there, your Highness,’ he said, and he turned 
away. 

She fell on her knees, and kissed the earth again and again ; 
she laid the poor wreath at the head, and fell across the grave 
sobbing. The wreath was of rosemary and rue. 

Turenne standing with his hand on a tree and looking down 
through the wood heard her sob. 

At last he could bear it no longer, and he turned and went 
back again, and knelt on one knee by her side and touched her. 

‘Do not weep, do not weep,’ he said hoarsely ; ‘it does no 
good.’ 

But still she sobbed and her body quivered, and he was 
helpless. And he loved her. 

‘Dorothea, Dorothea,’ he groaned. But she did not hear him, 
and she let him lift her and lead her away with his arm round 
her. He threw his cloak on the grass. 

‘ Will you sit?’ he asked, and she sat down without answer- 
ing and looked back wistfully at the grave and the dark wreath 
on it. Turenne stood beside her waiting; and he waited very 
long in silenee. Then daring to look at her face and seeing the 
pain on it he knelt down and took her hand. 

‘Will it please your Highness to go back?’ he said. She 
started with a wild look at him. 

‘Back ? back?’ she murmured. ‘ Yes, back to him!’ and she 
shuddered and rose unsteadily to her feet. He lifted her to her 
saddle and rode very close beside her, and his eyes flashed and a 
little smile began to come on his lips. 

‘If it please your Highness,’ he said very softly. ‘If you will 
trust yourself to me, you shall have no more to fear there or 

from any man. If only you will come with me no one shall give 
you pain again.’ She turned and looked at him with wide startled 
eyes. 
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‘I—I do not understand,’ she murmured, and Turenne, look- 
ing at her beauty and her pain, forgot the Princess again. 

‘ Dorothea, come with me,’ he said eagerly; ‘I will save you 
from that man.’ 

She started away from him, and a faint blush came over her 
pale face. 

‘Ah! How can you say it!’ she cried. ‘Go! go! Do not 
hurt me!’ Turenne laid his hand on her arm. 

‘I did not mean that; if I made you think of it, forgive me. 
My men are only a mile away, and I will bring you in safety and 
honour to Solgau. Do not go back to the castle ; come to your 
father.’ 

She shook her head quickly. 

‘No, no, I cannot. You do not understand—ah! you do not 
understand’; and her blush grew darker. 

Turenne only saw that he had given her fresh pain and could 
not guess why. 

‘ Forgive me,’ he said slowly. 

‘Indeed, indeed it is not that I do not trust you, monsieur,’ 
she said. ‘And you have been kind. I thank you, I do thank 
you indeed !’ and she laid her hand timidly on his arm. Turenne 
took it in his and kissed it. 

‘ I am always the servant of your Highness,’ he said. ‘I wish 
I knew how to help you.’ 

‘I thank you, monsieur,’ said the girl sadly, and they rode 
slowly and silently through the wood. The pine-needles crackled 
beneath the horses’ hoofs, and high in the air a raven was croak- 
ing. Nowa pine-cone fell lightly to the ground, now the horses 
tossed their heads with clash of bit and bridle. But Turenne and 
the woman he loved rode back to Ludwig in silence. 





CHAPTER XV, 


PRINCE LUDWIG GROWS KIND. 


SIDE by side they came up the hill, and side by side they rode 
across the drawbridge and into the castle. Some of the guards 
grinned at one another as they passed, but took care that Turenne 
should not see. Dorothea, passing them with pale face and down- 
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cast eyes, saw nothing, knew nothing, save that her brother was 
dead and Ludwig had shamed her love. 

In the courtyard Turenne held her stirrup, and she gave him 
her hand as she stepped to the ground; and Turenne kissed it as 
he bared his head. 

‘ And in life and in death I am your servant, Dorothea,’ he said. 

‘Ah!’ someone said harshly, and Turenne sprang up. It was 
Ludwig, and Ludwig pale with anger and spite. ‘It is pleasant 
riding, and the wood is dark, and monsieur is willing, for you are 
a pretty plaything and you love the game, you Turenne 
jumped at him and gripped his arm. There were many listening. 

‘Silence, beast!’ he hissed in Ludwig’s ear. Ludwig flung 
him off, crying : 

‘Shut yourself up, you strumpet!’ and the girl, who had 
scarcely understood till then, winced at the word. Turenne 
caught Ludwig again and his fingers pressed deep into Ludwig’s 
flesh. 

‘Now you will talk to me,’ he said very quietly. ‘You will 
talk to me, Prince Ludwig, all alone.’ Ludwig tried to drag his 
arm away, but Turenne’s grip was too hard. The girl stood dazed, 
clinging to her horse lest she should fall, staring wildly at the 
two men. Ludwig’s spite had fooled him; she understood but 
half the insult he had flung at her. This was a new pain, but 
only a new pain, and her weary heart could feel only a little 
more. 

‘You!’ cried Ludwig. ‘ Ay, you, you French fop a, 

‘You interest me,’ said Turenne; ‘come, let me hear it by 
myself, he looked sternly down into Ludwig’s face and led him 
away. ‘Back to your posts, knaves,’ he cried sharply, and the 
little crowd of listeners broke up. ‘ Where will you give me 
audience, Prince Ludwig ?’ 

‘Come in, curse you!’ cried Ludwig, and flung open the door 
of the seneschal’s room. The two men went in and Turenne shut 
the door carefully. He had work to do. 

In the courtyard Dorothea stood still for a little while after 
they had gone. Then she looked round her suddenly, started to 
find she was alone, and walked unsteadily away. 

‘And now, Prince Ludwig, you have something to say,’ said 
Turenne, flinging his cloak off on the table. But Ludwig had 
grown cooler. 

‘I only have to say this, Monsieur le Vicomte de Turenne ; 
that it is not for this you were put here.’ 
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‘That it is not for what, Prince Ludwig?’ asked Turenne 
softly. 

‘For what? Ay, you are very calm,’ cried Ludwig flushing. 
‘I tell you I will not have that fool of a woman smirch my 
name !’ 

‘Smirch—your—name!’ said Turenne, slowly. ‘Smirch 
—your—name !’ and he laughed. Ludwig sprang up. 

‘Yes, my name! You think yourself safe because you come 
from France, you coward > and then Turenne was on his feet, 
and his sword flashing in Ludwig’s face. 

‘On guard!’ he said harshly. ‘ You have called me a coward.’ 
He smiled grimly; he had made himself a chance. Ludwig 
sprang back. 

‘I cannot fight,’ he cried. ‘ You are not of my rank.’ 

‘I thank God, no,’ said Turenne with a sneer: ‘ nevertheless 
I will lower myself by fighting you, Prince Ludwig.’ Ludwig 
opened his mouth to speak, and Turenne, thrusting quickiy, 
drove him back against the wall, and put the rapier point to his 
heart. 

‘I run you through if you cry for help!’ he said, quickly. 
* Draw, draw !’ 

Ludwig drew his sword and Turenne stepped back ; and then 
Ludwig ran at him, crying: 

‘To me, to me the Prince’s guard!’ Turenne, jumping back, 
not much too soon, muttered a curse, and, parrying Ludwig twice, 
said : 

‘So, so, assassin!’ and he thrust in turn again and again, 
for he knew the time was short. At the clash of their swords, 
the door flew open and Dorothea ran in wild-eyed, in frenzy : 

‘No, no!’ she cried, running between, her arms stretched 
wide, ‘ you must not for me.’ 

Turenne’s point dropped to the ground at once, and Ludwig, 
seizing the moment, lunged at him fiercely ; and the blade passed 
through Dorothea’s breast. As she fell Turenne caught her, and 
kneeling, laid her gently on the ground. But Ludwig did not 
forget himself: he wiped his sword quickly on Turenne’s cloak 
and cried again, stamping his foot : 

‘The guard, the guard !’ 

Dorothea lay in Turenne’s arms with her head on his breast, 
and she sighed happily and her face was very calm. But Turenne 
groaned as he saw her blood flowing, and tried in vain to staunch 
it ; she heard him, and turned her pale lovely face to his. 
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‘No, do not be sorry,’ she murmured; ‘he was kind, so 
kind.’ Turenne could not speak; and as she lay in his arms 
dying he kissed her. 

The guard ran clattering up. 

‘Seize him,’ cried Ludwig, angrily, pointing to Turenne; and 
the men, all amazed, with muttered oaths, tore him away from 
Dorothea. She fell back on the floor, and their captain, a big 
Swede, knelt by her and raised her head; and he felt’ about the 
wound. He looked up fiercely at Ludwig : 

‘How? how?’ he cried. And Ludwig licked his lips before 
he answered : 

‘The Vicomte de Turenne asked me for an audience. Then 
he suddenly tried to assassinate me, pretending to grow angry 
because I would not agree to something he proposed. He drew 
upon me. I called you, captain. The Princess ran in to save 
me, and the Vicomte de Turenne has murdered her.’ 

Turenne, looking at Dorothea, waited. He meant that 
she should choose which of them she would, and Dorothea made 
her choice. 

‘No—he—he!’ she cried faintly, raising herself on the 
Swede’s arm and pointing to Ludwig. Then Turenne broke away 
from the men who held him, sprang to the window and dashed it 
open, and with one leg over the sill, pointing at Ludwig with his 
sword, 

‘Yes, he!’ he cried, and he swung himself quickly down. 

Dorothea saw it and sank back smiling. She looked up into 
the Swede’s bearded face, but his eyes were on Ludwig. 
was swearing and coming angrily forward. 

‘Hands are wet, your Highness, said the Swede, gruffly. 
Ludwig started, saw that his left hand was bloody, and changed 
colour. ‘Wash them before you touch her, sir,’ growled the 
Swede; and Ludwig, staring at him, turned away. 

‘Waldkirch, Waldkirch,’ Dorothea murmured. ‘ Lay me at 
Waldkirch’; her mind was away among the beech woods and 
downs of Solgau. The Swede, bending over her to catch her 
words, bowed his head. 

The guard stood puzzled about the room, some watching 
Dorothea, some leaning out of the window looking after Turenne. 
Ludwig, with his back to them, wiped his hand. 

‘The birds—singing—singing,’ Dorothea murmured ; and her 
eyes closed and she sighed slowly, but there was a smile on her face. 


The Swede laid her down gently, and stayed for a moment 
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kneeling by her side; then he rose and walked slowly to 
Ludwig : 

‘Her Highness is dead, sir,’ he said. 

‘Eh?’ said Ludwig, sharply. He glanced carelessly at his 
wife. ‘Oh! the fool,’ he muttered with a frown. 

‘Her Highness is dead, sir,’ said the Swede. 

‘I see, curse you—I see,’ cried Ludwig, and he went out. 

He was very angry. A thing had happened that he had not 
foreseen, and his plans were coming to naught. His title to 
Solgau lay dead. He had thrown his trump card away. He 
cursed Turenne and he cursed the fool—and that was not the 
worst name—who had run on her death; and he could find no 
trick to help himself. Never, he thought, had chance fought 
against a man so. His schemes, he was sure, were cunning 
enough ; no man alive could have played his game better. And 
then a fool, a cursed fool of a woman, must spoil all ! 

And Dorothea lay smiling. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


VHE British Academy of Severer Studies is constituted at last. 
Perhaps the title ‘of Severer Studies’ is not official, but it 
seems to serve well enough. As far as the list of members goes, 
it could hardly be better. If anthropology is a severe study, 
then two or three writers ought to be present who shine by their 
absence. But there is a general distrust of anthropology ; indeed, 
the learned, as a rule, kuow nothing about it. In archeology, 
again, one misses two or three names of toilers of eminence; and 
still more in history one deplores the absence of young fellows of 
merit. In a constitutional country age must be served; and, 
moreover, there exists a prejudice against prying into unpublished 
documents. Happily this has not stood in the way of Mr. 
Maitland, whose historical works combine research with a style 
at once dignified and seductive. Nobody could have made a 
better selection of classical members than the electors, whoever 
they may be; though, while one wants to leave out none of the 
chosen, one recognises that a number of the unchosen would also 
add lustre to the list. Nobody can please everybody in any such 
task. There is Wass, for example; he might have been tried in a 
Test match, and also Mr. Wells of Middlesex. But this is matter 

for a separate disquisition. 

* * 
” 

What we mainly admire in our New Academy is the perfect 
success with which ‘literature’ (in the popular sense) has been 
excluded. Mr. Lecky, I think, is the only poet on the list ; it is 
remarkable that, among so many eminent men, he alone, to my 
knowledge, has publicly struck the lyre. All have miraculously 
abstained from adding to the fiction of the age—at least, under 
their own names. Mr. Morley and Sir Leslie Stephen, indeed, 
have dallied with the Muse of Essay, but always with extreme 
dignity ; they never remind us of Charles Lamb or Hazlitt. 


* . 
*~ 


PP 2 
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Thus the new Academy avoids all occasion of public excite- 
ment. None of the members appeals to the general in sixpenny 
editions. The young lions cannot roar over the exclusion of their 
favourite poets and romancers. In fact, there is room for another 
and a popular Academy, containing novelists, dramatists, poets, 
and popular divines of all denominations. What are they to do? 
Cannot half-a-dozen of them meet in one of their palaces, and 
elect themselves and their friends? Then, indeed, there would 
be ‘ wigs on the green’ and lively matter to write upon. 


7 cal 
* 


The wanderer in the holidays mainly battens upon sixpenny 
literature. A sixpenny Academy would be a lively Academy. 
For President I would, if consulted, select Mr. Nathaniel Gould, 
who shines by a candid simplicity of style, and a direct and 
unaffected appeal to the primitive emotions and our love for 
that noble animal the horse. After a profound study of Mr. 
Gould’s romances a man feels incapable of reading anything else. 
Mr. Guy Boothby appears, relatively, wn raffiné. We begin to 
think that ‘ex-officio’ means ‘ unofficially,’ and that wrbs in rus 
is correct Latin. These gems of diction I find in my favourite 
sixpenny novelists ; but one of them, in T7%t-Bits, quotes Richard 
of Cirencester. This erudition is out of place; the sixpenny 
standard is sensibly lowered. Mr. Nathaniel Gould never quotes 
Richard of Cirencester, nor writes the word ‘begin,’ always 
preferring to say ‘commence, which is more worthy of an 
Academician and of the dignity of literature. 


* * 
* 


The sixpenny novel, of course, is not the vehicle merely of 
the most modern authors. We have sixpenny Miltons, Steven- 
sons, Tennysons, and so forth. The works of the late Mr. Wilkie 
Collins appeal to us in this thrifty yet seductive form, and I have 
borrowed from a friend a sixpenny copy of The Woman in White. 
That famous romance first appeared in my boyhood; perhaps I 
never read it in a consecutive way; I only remember Count 
Fosco’s white mice, and the scene in which Laura (Lady Glyde) 
looks at her lover across her own grave. The book had a great 
success (the word ‘boom’ had not yet been applied to such 
triumphs), and now we may ask whether The Woman im White is 
really a good example of its kind. The author frankly declared 
that, in his opinion, the story is the thing, adding that in the 
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development of the story the personages must seem real living 
characters if they are to play their parts at all. Now, whatever 
Aristotle may have said or meant about the relative value of plot 
and -creation of character (as far as Greek tragedy went), we 
moderns think that the creation of character is the chief duty 
and merit of the author in fiction. But, plainly, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins did not begin by imagining characters, and letting them 
work out their fortunes as they could or as they would. Perhaps 
no novelist does begin in this fashion ; probably the germ-cell of 
novels is usually a story or a dramatic situation. Mr. Collins 
perhaps began either with the vague idea of a woman in white, or 
with the idea of a woman looking at her lover across her own 
grave. He would then ask himself, ‘How did she come to do 
that?’ Clearly she was not dead. The S. P. R., to be sure, have 
a case in which the phantasm of a dead woman does look at a 
gardener across her own grave, but Mr. Collins did not mean 
to go so far, though he did introduce visions of trance which are 
fulfilled—a thing out of keeping with the rest of his narrative. 


- ~ 
” 


The woman being alive, it is somebody else that is dead. 
That somebody else is the vagrom half-insane Woman in White, 
who therefore must have been identified, at a given moment, 
with the heroine, ‘and the same with intent to deceive. Having 
got so far, the author (as I conjecture at his methods) would ask, 
‘Who had what motive for the deception?’ In answer to this 
question the figures of a bold bad baronet, of a negligent guardian 
(with a normal guardian the events could not occur), of a foreign 
plotter, of another foreigner who knew enough to ruin him, and 
of the jeune homme pawvre, or walking gentleman and lover, 
would arise. Mr. Collins then made these characters, at least 
the plotter, as peculiar and well marked as he could. Count 
Fosco, though not a thing in nature, though remote from the 
probable, is a good ‘ character-part,’ with his corpulence, his 
vanity, and his white mice. The baronet is but the accustomed 
villain of sixpenny fiction, and his secret is merely the good old 
forged Parish Register secret. In actual life when a man 
succeeded to a title and an estate, and when his father and 
mother were not known ever to have been married, questions would 
have been asked by the persons interested. But no questions 
appear to have been asked, and the villain executes a clumsy 
forgery to prove his legitimacy. One forgery would scarcely 
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have served his turn; where was the record of his birth? At all 
events, his forgery was his secret, and nobody could guess that as 
he read the novel. So curiosity was excited, readers made the 
wrong guesses, and the tale marched triumphantly along. 
Probably, in the last forty years, all of Mr. Collins’s mechanism 
has been used scores of times; it may have been much less 
obvious in the innocent sixties. To-day all is familiar; we are 
no longer curious ; we guess at once at everything essential, and 
the secret only surprises us by its feebleness. There remain the 
Count, and the emotions caused by the wandering Woman in 
White, and by the despicable amateur of etchings and coins. For 
the rest, we now see too conspicuously the strings which move 
the puppets, and we are a little inclined to wonder that the novel, 
so verbose as it is, had a success so victorious. Probably Mr. 
Collins has taught too many gentlemen to write ‘almost or 
altogether as well as himself,’ like Captain Bobadil with his school 
of fence. Or perhaps Mr. Collins’s more recent reader is made 
sulky and captious by the ruinous rains and gales, which destroy 
our holidays, with other matters, keeping us captives, and chained 
to sixpenny novels, when we would fain be out in the heather or 
by the sea. Never was such desolate destructive weather, and 
the animal spirits fall with the barometer. Even the trout do 
not rise, but sulkily inhabit the leaden deeps of the lochs. The 
writer, in a country inn, looks forth on shiny roofs of houses 
and a draggled little street, in place of visiting, as he had hoped 
to do, the Roman camp of Ardoch, and the stricken field of 
Shirramuir, and the castle of Stirling, where such crowds of 
strange events occurred long ago. These miseries may take the 
merit out of The Woman in White, which, in sunny weather, may 
still appear a wonderfully exciting romance. Only the Isle of 
Skye has escaped the tribulation of the weather—Skye, which used 
to be as wet as Taunton, where, according to Charles II., the 


rain never ceases. 


* * 
. 


As to cricket, it has been no weather for the game, and, 
though the Imperialist may rejoice, the almost unbroken victories 
of the Australians rather sadden a Little Englander. Some of 
our bravest and our best have not been themselves: consider the 
averages of Mr. Fry and of K. 8. Ranjitsinhji. On the other hand, 
blessings on the names of Mr. Jessop, Mr. Jackson, Hirst, and 
Lockwood. One would have given the lands of Deloraine to see 
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the One-Wicket Match, or even the Three-Run Match. Never have 
there been two such close things in first-class cricket. But I saw 
acloser, in a country match. Dingley Dell scored forty, and the 
last wicket of Muggleton fell in attempting to run the forty-first 
run; so the match was a tie. The ground-man had too con- 
scientiously drenched the wicket on the previous night. Moreover, 
I have seen a very young lady cricketer throw a ball sixty-four 
yards, which disproves the vulgar error that girls are constitution- 
ally incapable of throwing. They throw very straight, if not 
quite so far as athletes of the other sex. The same sportswoman 
frankly admitted that she was out |.b.w.—an example too little 
imitated even by the best cricketers. They are probably out 
much more frequently than they are givenout. Another sportive 
item may be added. Sea-trout, in Mull, take the spent gnat in 
August. They can never have seen the spent gnat (or straddle- 
bug), and it follows that any bunch of feathers will serve the 
turn. 
* * 
* 

The general reader may not be so much excited as the writer 
by the following fact. It is usually said that man of the Quater- 
nary period—he who lived with mammoths and reindeer in France, 
and who etched so admirably on bone—had no religion. But there 
is in savage ritual, almost everywhere, a little implement usually 
called the bull-roarer. It is an oval piece of wood tied to a string. 
When whirled round the head it produces an odd, soft, roaring 
noise, said to be the voice of the being who superintends the 
tribal mysteries. Greeks, Australians, South Americans, Africans, 
Melanesians, Maoris, and other races use, or have used, this bull- 
roarer for religious purposes. In Australia and elsewhere it often 
has a notched edge, and is decorated with concentric circles and 


other primitive patterns. 


* ** 
* 


Man of the Quaternary period in France, at a date not cal- 
culable in centuries, also employed this instrument. Two have 
recently been found in a site in Northern France. The edges are 
notched, and one is decorated with the ‘ herring-bone’ and con- 
centric circle patterns, and has the hole for the string. Itisa 
very small specimen in bone, but its nature cannot be mistaken ; 
while we may guess that its use was what it always, or almost 
always, is—religious. If so, paleolithic man in Europe had a 
religion of his own, and probably had religious mysteries—which 
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has been too hastily denied. (See L’ Anthropologie, Mars, Avril, 
1902.) 


* * 
* 


Lord St. Cyres, in the Cornhill, reminds us of a gap in our 
national bookshelves. We appear to possess no really good bio- 
graphy of the late Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper. Lord St. Cyres 
appears to have read an autobiography of that remarkable man, a 
poet, a patriot, and a Protestant. But no exact reference is given 
to a work which should be in every library, nor have we a biblio- 
graphy of Tupper. 


* * 
* 


His best work is not, I think, his Proverbial Philosophy. But 
then I prefer Milton’s lyrics to his Paradise Lost, and my prefer- 
ence for the lyrics of Tupper may show defect of taste. How 
spontaneous, how ‘ inevitable,’ is such a stanza as this: 


Shall that Italian ferret 
Usurp this Lion Throne, 
Which Protestants inherit 
Through their pure faith alone ? 


The ferret was Pio Nono, who appears to have posed as a pre- 
tender to the throne of Britain. The purity of faith of the House 
of Hanover was, as Mr. Tupper saw and sang, its sole claim to 
the Lior Throne. A creed so pure that it patronised the Order of 
Bishops on one side of the Tweed, and persecuted it on the other, 
was indeed ‘very unique,’ as the dealers in curiosities express 
themselves. Mr. Tupper, in the fifties and early sixties, was an 
active understudy of the Laureate, a kind of change bowler when 
Mr. Tennyson was lazy. Some very amusing examples may be 
found in his lyrics, now too much neglected. The historian of 
our literature should not give less than a chapter to Tupper, for 
he shows us what people really did like: he, not Tennyson or 
another. Proverbial Philosophy I know less intimately. The 
poem came into my hands at an early age, and surprised me by 
not being readable, as all other printed matter was, in those days 
of youthful appetite. But I was told that it was ‘a very wise 
book.’ Later, as Sir George Trevelyan wrote, Mr. Tupper became 
even as the village donkey, and every cheerful reviewer threw a 
stone at him in passing. Mr. Tupper showed great pluck in these 
circumstances ; Lord St. Cyres even calls him conceited. This is 
severe and, I think, unjust. From the throne to the cottage, and, 
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above all, by the great Republic of the West, Mr. Tupper was 
enthusiastically admired ; like Shakespeare. How could he fail 
to share in the almost universal belief that he was a person of 
genius? I have seen several poets acclaimed by critics, and then 
not only neglected but spurned. How can they know that they 
are not exactly prodigies of poetic power? Why, you or I might 
think ourselves tremendous swells if we were encouraged in that 
opinion by official recognition and popular laurels. A famous 
person, in a private letter inadvertently published, spoke of an- 
other famous person as ‘the Tupper of philosophy.’ There was a 
compliment in the phrase. To write so as to move the multitude 
is surely a triumph. Lord St. Cyres is too hard on Tupper, also 
on Kingsley. In him the clergyman occasionally had the better 
of the poet, but several of Kingsley’s lyrics deserve unfading 
bays, I hope ; in any case, I fear that I must continue their 
admirer. But if Lord St. Cyres could adopt a more genial tone, 
if he could love his Tupper, or handle him as if he loved him, he 
might enrich us with a biography of the most popular of our 
poets—a work both edifying and amusing. 


* - 
~ 


The house which is, or is not, that of John Knox, in Edinburgh, 
has always been a charming place. Authorities differ as to 
whether it was really occupied—at least, for any length of time— 
by the amiable Reformer. But one likes to think that it was, and 
for that reason it was acquired, I believe, by the Free Church. 
Here one thinks of the Hon. Mrs. Knox II., who at sixteen 
married a prophet of fifty-nine. Daughter of a peer, and akin to 
the Queen and the House of Hamilton, Mrs. Knox, I conceive, 
must have been in love with her aged admirer ; if not, why should 
she marry him? How many a plot must have been hatched in 
these dark old rooms! How many queer spies must have resorted 
thither! What fervent prayers must have been uttered! How many 
a bottle of good wine broached !—if Knox really did occupy the 
house. The lady who shows you the chambers is a very severe 
historian, and no admirer of Queen Mary. With a little fancy 
a visit to the place is a pleasant experience ; and as Mr. Hay, well 
known to book-collectors, has now opened a book-shop on the 
ground floor, the fascinations of the ancient dwelling are almost 
perilous. Mr. Knox’s bath was found, it is said, in a recent 
exploration. George Wishart, Knox’s master, was notoriously 
a lover of his tub, and that cannot be said with certainty about 
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* * 
* 


the author. Without a vocation he will not prosper. 
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most of his contemporaries. Of course, if the house never was 
Knox’s, the bath loses its sacred character. Still the place is one 
of the last good old burgess houses of Edinburgh, preserved by 
its traditional reputation from destruction by the Philistines. 


The novel and agreeable use of Mr. Knox’s ground floor is 
reported in The Publisher’s Circular, which also contains some 
correspondence on booksellers’ assistants. It may occasionally 
seem to the book-buyer that these young men are not so keenly 
interested in their wares as other men of business; that they are 
not fanatically fond of bibliography, and are even inclined to 
say ‘ That book is out of print’ when it is the reverse. One might 
think that a bookseller would consult his pecuniary interests by 
securing bookish young men, at good salaries—not indifferent 
lads. The initial outlay would soon be recouped, for indifference 
and ignorance on the part of the vendor discourage the purchaser. 
He will prefer the shop where his tastes are shared, and where he 
can talk bookish talk. There are such shops, fortunately ; above 
all, in Edinburgh. The bookseller should have a vocation, like 
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‘Sir Edward Blount’s “ Reminiscences ” 
have considerable interest and value, and 
cannot be neglected by those who bave to 
follow the “movement” in politics and 
society. ’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘In his long life Sir Edward Blount has 
really enjoyed tremendous experiences, being 
one of those fortunate people who seem to 
be always in the right place at the right 
moment.’ 

MORNING POST. 


‘Sir Edward Blount’s recollections of the 
war of 1870 and of the Siege of Paris are 
very vivid. His recollections of the be- 
ginnings of railway enterprise in France 
are exceptionally fresh.’ 


DAILY MAIL. 


‘No one has done more than Sir Edward 
Blount to uphold the prestige of English- 
men in Paris. He has passed his commercial 
life there; he is the “ doyen of the English 
colony ” in the French capital. . . . Under 
these circumstances, the “Memoirs of Sir 
Edward Blount” cannot fail of an appre- 
ciative audience. Their intrinsic merit 
entitles them to general attention.’ 


GRAPHIC. 


‘There are not many men living at the 
present day whose memories carry them 
back to the battle of Waterloo, and there 
are still fewer who, at the age of ninety- 
three, could indite as bright, interesting, 
and versatile an autobiography as that of 
Sir Edward Blount. From title-page to the 
end the work is of the greatest interest, 
and teams with amusing and valuable 
anecdotes,’ 


DAILY EXPRESS. 


‘There have been few more readable 
reminiscences of late than these.’ 


YORKSHIRE POST. 


‘There is not a single dull or super- 
fluous page in the volume.’ 


SUSSEX DAILY NEWS. 


‘It is one of the most good-natured 
volumes of reminiscences ever written’ 


HERAPATH’S RAILWAY JOURNAL. 


‘It is a charming book altogether—as 
entertaining as fiction, and much brighter 
and better reading than most histories.’ 


SCOTSMAN. 


‘ Though the writer of these “ Memoirs” 
is in his ninety-fourth year, his femini- 
scences have nothing of the garrulousness 
sometimes associated with old age. One 
could have done with more of them rather 
than with less.’ 

TATLER. 


‘What do you say to the memoirs of a 
veteran who has a vivid recollection of the 
return of the victors of Waterloo? Sir 
Edward Blount’s most interesting memoirs 
go farther back even than Waterloo, and 
give vivid pictures of historic men and 
scenes.’ 


STANDARD. 


‘Sir Edward Blount, the veteran diplo- 
matist, banker, railway director, consul, and 
sportsman, combines in his own person a 
greater number of important avocations 
than almost any public man whom we can 
call to mind at this moment. His friends 
did well in urging him to give the world 
his reminiscences, which he has done in the 
form of an autobiography, published to-day, 
and edited by Mr. Stuart J. Reid. We have 
seldom read a more interesting book of 
this class.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





Trade Mark 
for INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


By the use of these Foods a milk is obtained “‘ presenting the same composition 
as human milk.”—Lancet. 


Hi ovis Food 


No. 1 Food is a Complete Diet for Babies under 8 months. No. 2 is for older Babies, for use 
in the sick room and for the aged. In 1s. 1d. and 1s. 93d. bottles from Hovis Agents, 
Chemists, Grocers and Stores. Further information from Hovis Ltd., Macclesfield. 
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‘For the Biood is the Life.” 


Clarke’s 
Blood 
Mixture 


THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER, 
i is warranted to Cleanse the Blood from 
all impurities from whatever cause arising. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, Bad Legs, 
| Skin and Blood Diseases, Blackheads, Pim- 
| ples and Sores of all kinds, its effects are 
marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
of wonderful cures from all parts of the 
world. Sold by C Chemists everywhere, 
UUGOUUDUGUGUGUGUSEUGUOUOGEUOGOUE"CGUCUOUSSGNENCN 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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e=~~ Every Woman 


is interested and should ‘ 
know about the wonderful 
| Marvel 
Whirling Spray. 


a = BLEND 


If he cannot supply the 


Marvel accept no other, but Y/ 

send ld. stamp for pamphlet / SCOTCH WH ISKY 
giving full particulars and 

price, &c, MARVEL CO., 

Dept. 107, 11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


IMIEDOC_VIN ORDINAIRE. wl Ed 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The quality of this 6 8 4 
wine will be found equal to wine usuatly sold at much higher prices. 14, [3 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually sold at higher prices. The appreciation 
this wine meets with from the constantly increasing number of cnstomers it 17 /6 
procures us in London and the Provinces gives us additional confidence in 
submitting it to those who like pure Bordeanx Wiue. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints delivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottl 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in val 
General Price List Free by Post. 
Owing to the increased Duty of 6d. per dozen, we very much regret to have to advance the price that amount. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants. 
LIVERPOOL : 37 North John Street. Manchester : 26 Market Stree’ 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 

















